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Literature. 


MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 
BY JOHN ANDREWS. 


The winds blow » from a a 
Fragrant with spices they have > 
Beneath a sapphire-tinted a. 
The eeney vales of Italy, 
And all the woods, stand in a soft green mist. 


Across the blue the sailing clouds 

Float by, like sea birds lazily 
Spreading their white wings to the breeze, 
That sings of Southern lands and seas, 

While all the happy day goes awiftly by. 


It is a day to rest from toil ; 
To lie upon the grass and dream ; 

To bid life’s beating pulses stay 

Through all the hours of one bright day 
Beside the murmur of the ig stream. 


A day to cease from weariness, 
‘o let the busy world go by, 
And lily-like awhile to rest, 
Beside the clear stream’s silver breast, 
Lapped in the splendour of the sunlit sky. 





. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


*Tis fur swate Dublin, my muse I’m throublin’ 
With tuning up my harp, to which I’ll sing ; 
Joy to the nation! a great occasion 
“Por everybody and for everything. 
I drain a chalice to the Winter Palace, 
(80 called bekase ’twas opened first in May), 
To Albert Ed’ard, who has conseder’d 
His people’s happiness, and cross’d the say. 


Och, Misther Wodehouse! who'd think ye would dowse 


The Royal light, which should blaze near and far? 
The place approachin’ a covered coach in, 

Och! he'd have been better in an outside car. 3 
While folks were waitin’, there comes, state in, 
Lord Ffrench, Lord Beaumont, Lady Quin, 
And o’er agenst her, stood the Duke of Leinster, 

The first to let his Royal Highness in. 


The purty crushers, white-wanded ushers, 
For keeping order both inside and out, 
A distant humming spoke some one coming, 
Which grew into a loud and loyal shout. 
Whisht! All are now in, the Prince is bowin’, 
And him the darling Duke of Leinster shows 
Which the best way is, up to the dais— 
Sure, ’tis but following the Royal nose! 


The Choir with anthems start up like phantoms, 
Or larks, who carol up at Heaven’s gate ; 
Then come the spayches with lots of “ h’s”— 
*Tis them that has the larning quite complate. 
In words so taking the Prince is spaking, 
And is explaining, in a pleasant way, 
To the Burgesses that our Princess is 
Unable to be present on that day. 


There's Chairman Sandars from the bystanders 
Comes out, and says, while giving up the kays, 
“When from the door, Sir, you go out, sure Sir, 
You'll lave it open for us, if you plaze.” 
men and maidens, sing songs of Haydn’s, 
And in bright spangles, red and gold galore, 
ke, he struts like a turkey, 
Och! ’tis myself ’ud strut if him I wor. 


o* ne. that spoke now, od 4s you good a now, 
't interrupt me, boys, your applause)— 
me th’ a ition there ’s free yy wo 
‘or all, by simp! g at rs.” 
Then, Masther Purch, we went to lunchin’, 
Or what in French we call a déjunay, 
delicessies and water-cresses, 
With sherry, white wine, likewise Sang Peray. 
* * * * 
——— 


OUR LIFEBOATS. 
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all conscience, and the harbours of refuge are but few; but 
the greater number of disasters which occur within this limi- 
ted space, are due rather to the negligence of man than to the 
dangers of the coast. We have only to look at the numbers 
of unseawortby colliers at any time to be found in the “ pool” 
—ricke ty old craft, some of them a hundred years old, with 
rotten planks, worn out sails, nearly always overladen, and 
often with untrustworthy anchors and cables powerless to 
hold them when overtaken by a gale blowing on to a lee 
shore, Can it then be wondered at that no gale from the 
eastward arises without strewing the adjacent coast with 
wrecks and corpses of our gallant seamen ? On the occurrence 
of every storm we hear of frightful disasters overtaking the 
colliers which traverse these dangerous seas, and yet these 
navigators seem to be as reckless asever. If we look to the 
western side of the island, the dots indicative of marine disas- 
ter are not so thick, but still they crowd the grand estuaries 
which form the highways of commerce. The Merse 

Severn seem choked with wrecks—the rocky coasts of Wales, 
from Bardsey island to Holyhead are also thickly studded 
with these ominous black dots. The shores of the English 
Channel are pretty free, but they thicken round the Lizard, 
and along the iron-bound coast of Cornwall, and, em ye 
enough, they are very numerous in the neighbourh of 
lighthouses. The truth is that home-bound vessels make for 
these lighthouses, as moths are attracted by a candle, and feel 
their way up Channel from one light to another, and in doing 
so but too often run upon the rocks of which these structures 
are placed to warn them. 

The te of losses sustained by the country every year 
is frightiul to contemplate. Upwards of 2000 vessels are lost 
on the average yearly on our coasts alone. This number ap- 
pears enormous; and the reader will wonder what must be 
the total amount of wrecks throughout the world, if this little 
island alone is the scene of so much disaster. But it must be 
remembered that unless ships frequent a coast there can be 
no wrecks, and it will therefore be seen that it is in conse- 
quence of our overwhelming maritime activity that our shores 
are so wreck-strewu, When the reader is informed that upon 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland one-third of all the 
maritime casualties throughout the world occur, he will per- 
haps be astonished ; nevertheless, such is thefact. These isles 
are the common focus of the navies of the habitable globe; 
and 1,000,000 ships annually leave and enter our ports. Most 
of these have to pass shores either rock-bound or fearfully ob- 
structed by outlying sands, the very names of which are sounds 
of dread to our seamen’s ears. With all these traps on the 
path of the seafaring community the prevalence of wrecks at 
certain seasons of the year cannot be wondered at; but it cer- 
tainly is astcnishing that so many collisions, many of which 
are fatal to both one should occur in fine weather, and in 
broad daylight. e cannot, for instance, imagine two men, 
crossing a desert, and running up against each other against 
their will; yet this is what actually occurs on the ocean desert 
to ships every “ the year, especially in the bright sum- 
mer weather. ith the vast increase in our steam marine, 
and with the introduction of the powerful lights which steam- 
ers , simulating the brilliancy of those in lighthouses, we 
can understand collisions taking place in the night time; but 
in fair daylight such a cause cannot be assigned as an excuse 
for running into the very teeth of destruction. 

But there are other causes of wrecks for which avarice and 
greed are directly ey We have no longer wreckers 
along our shores, holding out false lights to tempt mariners 
upon a fatal coast, but we have a system of marine insurance, 
which, in the opinion of many persons best calculated to jud 

of such matters, tends to produce wrecks even more surely 
and abundantly. Ifa shipowner is insured to the full value 
of his ship, in very many cases he is quite careless whether 
she founders or not. Indeed, in all cases he is directly inter- 
ested in losing her outright when she happens to take the 
ground, rather than in recovering her in a damaged condition ; 
for this reason—if she becomes a total wreck, the insurance 




















































in all weathers, qualities as Teiremey: power of palteeting: 
quickly from water, extra buoyancy, power of self-righting, 

. After many experiments, @ boat was at last 
which has served ever since as the model upon which all the 
lifeboats of the Institution have been built. 

Figure 1 (we are compelled to omit the plans) gives the 
general exterior form of the boat, as shown with the extreme 
sheer of gunwale, length of keel, and rake of stem and stern 

ts, the length being thirty-three feet and the breadth eight 
feet. The dotted line shows the position and the dimensions 
of the air chambers, the relieving tubes, and the internal bal- 
last. The festooned lines represent external life lines, to which 
persons in the water may as The two central deep fes- 
er aa as stirrups to aid persons to climb into the 

t. 

In the deck plan, figure 2, B represents the relieving tubes, 
six inches in diameter and six in number, fitted with self-actin; 
valves to let the water out and prevent its return ; ©, the side 
air cases ; D, the end air chambers; E, the ballast, composed 
of solid blocks of cork; F, ventillators, to admit of a frée 
current of air under the water-tight deck and pumps. 

Figure 3, midship section of the side air cases. B, the re- 
lieving tubes, of the same depth as the s between the 
deck and the boat’e floor; C C C ©, spaces beneath the deck, 
nine feet in length, placed longitudinal at the midship part 
of the boat, filled with solid chocks of light cork, ey | 
apps the ballast. G is a ventilator, having a pump fi 

n it to relieve the boat of any | water while afloat. 
Her iron keel, extending the whole length of the boat and 
weighing about nine hundred weight, forms the principal part 
of the ballast. Thus constructed, the lifeboat possesses in the 
highest degree all the qualities which it is desirable a lifeboat 
should possess, namely, great lateral stability, speed t 
a ves! bag) facility for launching and for taking the shore, 
immediate self-discharge of any water breaking into her, the 
all-important advantage of self-righting if upset, and strength 
and stowage room for a number of pypeen 

As a mechanical contrivance, the ety’s lifeboat is as 
near perfection as possible. The air cases at stem and stern 
are £0 capacious, and have so much sheer, that even if upset 
and turned completely over the boat rights herself instantly. 
Indeed, there are two boatmen who, when they see that she 
will inevitably turn over, manage to stow themselves away 
under the thwarts. Twice they have done this, turned a com- 
plete circle with the boat and come up in her without bethg 
wetted! Itis the absolute faith placed im the safety of these 
boats which renders volunteers so eager to be called out ‘at 
any moment to take part in this desperate service for the pal- 
try fee of a couple of pounds periran. Those who watch the 
lifeboat beating through the breakers rarely see anything of 
the hardy crew that mans her—green seas break over them, 
the broken water envelopes the gallant boat in a sea of foam. 
Every other minute she is filled to the thwarts with water; 
but the next she is free of her burthen by the action of her 
discharge valves, and gaily floating like a duck after his dive. 
They are sometimes stove in upon the rocks, bumped until 
the bottom timbers are loosened ; and yet, by the aid of the 
cork packing placed in the floor, they float. In Fooeny 
1858, for instance, the lifeboat of Youg’ al, in being launched, 
got stove in, a hole being made in her bottom as large ‘as a 
man’s head; yet the crew, nothing dismayed, rowed to the 
wreck she was in search of, took fourteen men off and 
brought them safely to land. Sometimes, indeed, terrific seas 
will sweep every man out of them into the water; but with 
the aid of their splendid life-belts, and the life-chains around 
the boat, they invariably manage to scramble into her again. 
Indeed the loss of any of the crews of the National Institution 
lifeboats is almost unknown, unless in cases such as that at 
Sunderland, when a man was crushed between the boat and 
the pier; or in the still more melancholy case of the wreck of 
the steamer Stanley, when two men jumped from the life- 
boat, and ultimately perished in the ship she had gone to 
save. 





has to be made good by the underwriters; whereas, if she is 
only damaged, the owner has to bear one-third of the loss. It 
is, however, with direct losses that we are more particular] 

interested in this article, inasmuch as direct losses almost al- 
ways mean danger to life. Now, as long as a merchant has 
no direct pecuniary interest in keeping his ship afloat, by rea- 
son Of his full insurance upon her being secured, the public 
have no guarantee that he will take any special care to secure 
her safety. The consequence is, we know, insufficient stores, 
untrustworthy anchors and cables, and very often unseaworthy 
vessels. The Legislature has lately p: a law to force ship- 
owners to test cables and anchors iu the same manner as 
those of the Royal Navy are tested, but this law has not yet 
come into operation ; it will, however, render life at sea much 
more secure. If the holding tackle of the Royal Charter had 
been able to bear the strain put upon it, the year 1860 possibiy 
would not have seen 450 passengers overwhelmed in one 
night by the sea. But marine insurance companies never 
compel shipowners to take this precaution; and their neglect 


general carelessness, even where their own pec’ 
are concerned; we may guess therefore what amount of 
thought they take for the life of the poorsailor. Whilst, how- 
ever, mammon thus operates towards the destruction of hu- 
man life, philanthropy is ever on the watch to preserve it. If 
we take the wreck chart in our hands again, we find that 
where the black dots, significant of death, cluster the thickest 
along our shores, there crescent-sha marks 
stand the thickest : these indicate the presence of lifeboat sta- 
tions, or the means of rescuing the shipwrecked mariner. 
England, as the leading maritime pation, may have been 
expected to have led the way in organi some method of 
averting the frightful peril to which those who go down to 
the great sea in ships, are subjected every moment of their 
lives; and certainly the National Lifeboat Institution, if cal- 
culated by the amount of life it has saved, may be looked 
upon as one of the most humane institutions, not only of this 
country, but of the world. The lifeboat, manned by its hardy 
crew, is the tool, so to speak, of the Institution, and on the 
of these tools, its working value depends. As long 
ago as the year 1790, lifeboats were known. Greathead, as 
early as that date, built some of his broad-curved form of life- 
boats—in shape not unlike a segment of orange peel. These 
boats, filled with air-cases at the sides, did in those days good 
service ; but in the course of time these models were 
from, and in the end the lifeboat became a craft rather signi- 
ficant of disaster than of safety, as they had a trick of turnin 
end over end when lifted by a heavy sea, and prt beng cm Oe 
self-righting plan, they were apt to drown their crews 
them. The catastrophe that overtook the Shields lifeboat 
in 1850, when twenty-two out of twenty-four pilots, by whom 
were drowned, at last drew public attention 
and the late ya of Northumberland 































some of what are termed North-coun 
Greathead model, and the Norfolk an 
structed for sailing only. 
these coasts are nearly always upon the oaeying, sands some 
distance off. These boats have great beau. and le 

largest being twelve feet wide by forty-six feet long. 
never have occasion to row, but spread 
therefore 
lasted with five and three-quarter tons of water, which lies in 
an open ee in the centre of the boat twenty feet long, four 
feet wide, an 

of rising with every wave, cut through it, and indeed may be 
suid to sail at times under the water, their crews being pro- 
tected from be! 
iron stanchions fixed round the gunwale. Their crews place 


Besides these carefully constructed boats, there are still 


boats, built on the 
Suffolk boats, con- 
The wrecks that take place off 
the 
mie 

powerful sails, an 
uize great stability, to obtain which they are bal- 
two and a-half feet deep. These boats, instead 


washed out by ridge ropes running through 


unbounded confidence in them, as they are firm as a rock in 
the water, and have never been known to turn over, with one 


exception,—the Southwold lifeboat, in 1858; but this was en- 
in this item of safety may be considered as an example of their tirel, 


irely through the fault of the crew themselves. In taking 


ts | her out through a high surf. to exercise her crew, on returning, 
before re-enteri e 


the surf, they injudiciously inserted ‘th 
plugs and pum: out about two-thirds of the water-ballast, 
when she was overtaken by aseaand thrown stern up ; the ton 
and a-half of water still in her rushed to the bows, and broach- 
ing to across the surf she became submerged. It is needless 
to say that had her full water-ballast been in her this accident 
could not have happened. ‘There is one disadvantage in 
these water-ballasted boats—the men sometimes have to sit 
with their feet in the water: no small drawback when they 
are on a long service on a bitter winter’s night. 

The seafaring population have now ample means of know- 
ing of the approach of astorm. The National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution supplies standard barometers to all their lifeboat-sta- 
tions, with a barometer manual, by which the vege Popa 
lation are enabled to read it properly—a not y done 
without instruction. This manual, besides giving the neces- 
sary instructions to read the barometer, also gives some valua- 
ble signs of weather, which the old salts perhaps believe in 
more firmly than those indicated by the “glass.” Some of 
those are worthy of repeating to landsmen. 

Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset presages fine 
weather; a red sky in. the morning, bad weather, or much 
wind, perhaps rain; a zy in the morning, fine wether ; 

me wr 


8 ig Mame, wines S w dawn, fair weather. 
fine, clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a 


g | coming cpanep Sve Cally light streaks, curls, wisps, or mot- 


tled patches of white distant clouds, which increase, are 
followed by an overcast of m vapour that pe 
cloudiness. This oily or watery, a8 wind 
or rain will prevail, and is an infallible sign. When 

fly out early, and far to seaward, moderate wind and 
weather may be expected; when they ee eee tik Ok 


" or over it, sometimes fiying inland, expect a strong wind 
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tant objects, such as hills, unusually visible or raised (by re-| two of the ciew, the women were lashed on bowlines and 
fraction), and what is called a “ good hearing day,” may be | handed into the boat—the children were lowered in blankets, 
mentioned among signs of wind and rain to be expected. | as gently as they could have been on solid land. These were 
There are also certain rhymes which are worth remembering, | taken to the tug that lay not far off. Before returning home, 














such as, the tagboat once more made her appearance, and informed 
Fast rise after very low the lifeboat of another wreck on the Shingies; this was the 
Indicates a strong blow; Demerara. In order to reach her the boat had to beat over the 
Long foretold, long last ; sands, It is scarcely possible to conceive a more perilous 


Short notice, soom past. passage than this. The sands are furrowed into deep ridges, 
But it is upon the storm-signals sent down by Admiral | rising from two to three feet high, and over these ridges she 
Fitzroy post dead), that the lifeboat men principally depend. | had to beat and bump, grinding every moment, and whirling 
When cones are hoisted, indicative of an approaching | round quite unmanageatle amid the boiling water, which kept 
gale, the volunteers generally assemble near the boat-house in | her submerged the greater part of the time, the men holding 
readiness fora start. If, however, a wreck should take place | on by the thwarts whilst tons of water passed over their backs ; 
this warning, the cockswain-superintendent—who has | at last however she reached the ship, and took off eighteen poor 
of £8 per annum, is immediately informed of it, and| wretches. These, with the emigrants from the Fusilier, made 
measures to summon the lifeboat crew,—if by day, a| a sum of 120 souls rescued by this gallant crew; for which 
hoisted ; if by night, a carronade is fired quickly twice. ificent service each man had the magnificent sum of £2 
vast majority of cases the lifeboat is launched from her | presented to him. Whilst our coasts are lined with gallant 
at once by the aid of an eager crowd, who pull at | fellows ready to risk their lives for such a paltry tie 
le roved through blocks at the head of the transporting | pardon, the money could not have been the motive—we 
and fastened to the stern-sheets of the boat, so that| not fear that they will be wanting in the moment of the 
pelled by the hands hauling inland. But even thus | nation’s peril. ’ 

@ boat often has the utmost difficulty to beat| We have before said that the average annual number of ship- 
hb the rollers that break upon the coast. In order to| wrecks is 2,000, placing the lives of between 5,000 and 6,000 
overcome this resistance, she is launched with her crew in —— in jeopardy. Of this ber, the lifeboats of the 
her, and the moment she takes the water, the men lay hold of| Institution were instrumental last year in saving 482 persons, 
it with their oars, and, after a fierce struggle, force her through | and shore boats a further number of 286 persons, or a total of 
Sometimes, however, it is necessary to carry the | 698. It must be remembered that the lifeboat never puts out 
miles—in one instance seventeen miles—to avoid | except in cases of extreme peril; therefore every voyage is a 
some headland, or to gain the best offing for her. In thiscase| desperate risk. It speaks volumes, however, for the splendid 
pa ge coger or constable has power to seize the re-| character of these boats, to hear that out of 12,000 persons 
q te number of horses to take the transporting carriage. | who manned the lifeboats of the Institution, in the year 1863-4, 

eight or ten horses are required for this service, | only three were lost, one by being crushed between a pier and 
and the gallant boat starts with her crew all seated, followed | & lifeboat, and two from exhaustion and cold from exposure 
by an excited crowd, such as in town we see following the | before they could be picked up. 
e or fire-escape. But the instrament by which all this rescue from imminent 
A remarkable instance of the perils which the lifeboat has | death is effected is costly. The expense of a lifeboat with her 
sometimes to encounter, before she even takes to the water, | equipment, transporting carriage, and boat-house amounts to 
was evidenced in the case of the wreck of the barque Gigana, | £580, irrespective of any charge for maintaining them in a 
of Glasgow, which was driven ashore in February, 1862, on| state of efficiency. But there is no lack of willing givers 
the Carrig Rocks, off Grenore point, county of Wexford. In| for a service so merciful. One of the most interesting features 
this case the Carnsorne boat had to be conveyed many miles | among the last receipts of the Institution is the gift of lifeboats 
through dreadfully flgoded roads, and when arrived on the | for special stations, by individuals grateful for some deliver- 
brow of acliff had to be lowered down a distance of eighty | ance at sea, or mournful for some irreparable less. In many 
feet with ropes. She had then to be launched through a/| cases these free-gift lifeboats are named after the persons so 
heavy surf, but ultimately she took off the crew from | delivered ; in others, after thename of some dear one that has 
the sinking vessel: thus the boat had to make a dangerous| perished. It is a poetical idea, and one calculated to soothe 
journey through two elements. She surely should ever after- | those that mourn the dead, that a lifeboat bearing the name of 
wards have been called the Flying Fish. the departed is ever watching on our shores to save human 
The most dangerous and trying lifeboat services are, how-| life. It is as though the soul of the lost one had into 
ever, performed in the neighbourhood of the many dangerous | the gallant craft, in order to repay death by life. It is a fash- 
sands that lie off the coasts, and more especially the dread | ion to give stained glass windows in our churches to the me- 
Goodwin, that sepulchre of ships. Not only is the danger of | mory of the dead ; but surely the gift ofa lifeboat is a far more 
beating through the raging breakers that run upon these | active act of benevolence, than the mere presentation of a 
sands, the most imminent that the gallant lifeboat can have to | sensual decoration, however splendid. 
encounter, but there are other sources of disaster almost as| At present there are 140 lifeboats belonging to the National 
great. ,The Goodwin is a marine cemetery, if we may so term | Institution, and many others oe to corporations and 

t, in which the ribs of many a gallant vessel are embedded, | private individuals, &c. Nevertheless long stretches of coast 
‘whose gaunt and sea-weed-hung timbers appear here and | are yet unfurnished with the means of saving life, especially 
there, through the quicksand at low water. These old wrecks | in Ireland, where indeed the Institution has but 23 stations, a 


suet 
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when submerged are highly dangerous, and the lifeboat crew | number far below the requirements of her extended and rocky 
Who is ready with volunteer offerings to fill up the 
A.W. 


have not only to avoid the tumbling seas and the wild sea- | coast. 
horses which rage around, but they have to avoid, if they | gap? 
= catch a sight of them, the remnants of these ingulfed 


The cockswain of the Caistor lifeboat, describing the 





MICHELANGELO. 


ing the hint from the antique, boldly threw his own fancy into 


the marble, and produced that faun’s head which is now 
viewed with such deep interest in the museum ot the Uffizzi, 
It was this that first revealed his genius to Lorenzo “ the 
Magnificent,” and gained him a place of honour in his palace, 
Here he met the cultivated scholar, Poliziano, who inspireq 
him with themes, and, giving him the slab of marbje 
set him to work upon the “ Battle of Hercules with the Cen. 
taurs,” which the tyro sculptor carved, to the astonishment 
of the whole circle of connoisseurs and brother artists. Tis 
early work of his chisel, Michelangelo seems never to haye 
— with, for it adorns the principal room in his house gt 
lorence, and in his old age he took a peculiar pleasure jp 
looking at it. As a pupil now of Bertoldo, who was appointed 
as master by Lorenzo, he studied drawing and painting, with 
other young painters, from the frescoes of Masaccio, which 
had just been finished, after his mysterious disappearance, by 
Filippino Lippi, in the Brancacci oa. while Bertoldo 
also instructed him in bronze casting. t was while under 
the patronage of the Medici, too, that he imbibed the taste for 
poetry which he frequently showed in after life, by writing 
those sonnets in the fashion of the Italians, and the charm. 
ingly simple and well-expressed letters which are fortunate) 
all preserved, many in the British Museum, and others in the 
hands of the successors to the Buonarotti property; bat 
which, from some strange prejudice, are kept secret. 
But the clouds were rising over the house of Medici gt 
the close of the 15th century ; Florence had been too prosper. 
ous, and its merchant nobles had become too powerful and 
ambitious, while the extravagaut profligacy of society and 
the scandals of the priesthood stirred up Savonarola to 
denounce all the vices of lux and licence which the 
Medici encouraged. Giulian de’ Medici had fallen under the 
daggers of the Pazzi, but Lorenzo escaped the thrust aimed at 
him, only to hear the piercing words of the Prior of St. Marco 
warning him of the downfall of his power. In the Lent of 1499, 
scarcely two years after Savonarola began to preach, Lorenz 
was seized with death in his prime—it was suspected from 
poison; and then we see him appealing to Savonarola for his 
blessing, while Poliziano and the young Michelangelo stand 
round the bed of their dying patron. Michelangelo was not 
twenty when Florence was involved in all the political in. 
trigues which ‘preceded the campuign of the French anj 
Milanese under Charles VIII. of France against the city. He 
made himself a studio in his father’s house, purchased marble, 
and carved a Hercules, which stood afterwards for many years 
in the Strozzi Palace. This was sold in France, and is now 
utterly lost, as was the bronze copy he made subsequently of 
the David by Donatello, and another bronze statue, all of whi 
are known to have been sent into France. Alarmed at the 
threatening appearance of affairs against Pietro de’ Medici, 
the young sculptor fled with a friend towards Venice, tobe 
stopped,. however, at Bologna, where he was taken up by 
Aldrovandi, but only to be driven out again by the envy of 
Bolognese artists at the favour shown to a youthful Florentine 
adventurer. He returned to Florence to find the famous garden 
where he began his artistic life destroyed ; the statues and pic- 
tures had been sold as abominations, and the very name of the 
Medici was treason to the authorities then under the influence 
of Savonarola. Lorenzo da Credi, Fra Bartolomeo, Cronaca 
the architect, and Botticelli, doubted whether all art was not 
the work of the devil. But there was still a Medici lef— 
Lorenzo, son of old Cosmo, who came in the train of Charles 
under the name of Popolani; he again encouraged Michel- 
angelo, and it was now (1495-6) that he sculptured the Cupid 
asleep, which was, at the suggestion of Medici, sent to Rome 
after being stained to look like old work, and passed off a 





rescue of the crew of the schooner Trial, of Pool, on the Bar-| The name of Michelangelo is one of those in art which 
ber Sanus, in 1862, says: “On our reaching the sands, we | shine out like suns, the centres of great spheres of thought and 
‘were compelled to cross through the breakers of the sands, in | expre:sion, attracting all the lighter bodies around them, and 
order to board the vessel on the south side, as there were two | radiating energy and life into the space of times to come in 
wrecks standing out of the water close on either side of her, | the art of the future. Just as the whole cycle of antique art 
and in so doing had to encounter the full fury of the sea.” | ranges around Phidias, so does the art of a succeeding and 
The danger of the rescue appears, however, always to be at| progressive epoch in civilization rise around Michelangelo. 
the moment of coming up with the wreck. To warp the boat | The two ideals which distinguish these styles, however, dif- 
by means of anchor and cable just within reach of the cluster | fering as they do as widely as Christianity does from Pagan- 
human beings hanging on the rigging, and yet not to come | ism, are allied by a mutual grandeur. So that, when we look 
within the clutch of the madly lifting and falling sea, lapping | from the Theseus which Phidias sculptured upon the front of 
up the side of the vessel, which would throw the boat one mo-| the Parthenon to the personification of “ Day” which Michel- 
ment high up the mizen chaius, and the next precipitate her | angelo carved as a waking giant upon the Medici tomb, tne 
to the stranded vessel’s keel—requires the tact of the most | mind is equally impressed by the power of art in the creation 
consummate seamanship. The cockswain of the Caistor life- | of these grand figures of heroic mould above ourselves. It is 
boat goes on to say, “ we then hauled the lifeboat alongside, | by no means n y to place Michelangelo either above the 
to get the crew out of her, but the sea broke so heavily into | Greek sculptor, as some would, or to rank him below; what 
the lifeboat, sea after sea, which followed in quick succession, | we have to observe is the true grandeur of style that marks 
‘washing her crew about in all directions, so that we could not | the works of both. It would lead us too far astray to enter 
hold her, for the sea drove her quite round under the vessel’s | upon a comparison between the works of Michelangelo and 
bow. —— hauled up alongside, and three of the ship’s | the antique; for this we must refer to the admirable criticism 
crew ed in jumping into the lifeboat, when we were | upon the point which is given by Herr Grimm, who sums up 
again drawn by the violence of the sea against the ship, | with the decision that it is the “inner affinity” with human 
ng the lifeboat, and breaking her mizenmast. Thesame | feelings which is “the only thing that raises Michelangelo 
scene was again enacted, and then the boat was filled | above the Greeks. To me it nevertheless surpasses all other 
with a heavy sea, and could not free herself until, on veering | considerations. Wherever his art may be compared with that 
off to discover the cause, it was found that a part of the sail of the Greeks, it stands lower; but wherever the comparison 
had been sucked into the plugholes.” ceases there is an advance.” He then adduces, in support of 
This is only one picture of hundreds that occur all round | this opinion, the statues of the Medici Tomb, one of which we 
our coasts in ev: ry gale of wind. When we hear the wind | have selected for comparisun. 
howling wildly in the winter’s night, and turn round in our} But the most remarkable feature in Michelangelo was, that 
rable beds, be sure there are scores of wrecks on our | he attained such power without having seen the highest ex- 
coasts, their masts crowded with drowning seamen, who look | emplars of Greek art. “The Laocoon” p which he 
across the howling waste of waters, and who would look in| helped to discover, and the torso of the Belvedere, since b.- 
vain were it not for the gallant lifeboat coming to them as a | come more famous for having been admired and studied by 
coming from the te All night, when gales are blow- | him, were the only great works of Greek art he knew. He 
, the watchers hang about the pier-head, looking out | modelled, or at least carved in marble, an arm to suppl 
the dark expanse of ocean. Suddenly a rocket climbs |that which was missing in the figure of Laocoon, which 
black concave of night, and the next moment a minute | still preserved; though it was his pupil, Montorsoli, wh 
is heard booming across the waters. These are from the | made the plaster arm which is now upon the figure, while 
h.-ship, which ; moored upon the edge of the dangerous sand | Cornacchini supplied the arms of the two sons which were 
by her powerful anchors, holds on night and day, swept from | lost, in the same way. From this, we might conclude that 
stem to stern by furious seas,but yet keeping her ceaseless wetch, | the great man was too humble and too reverent of Greek 
big bi Bagg wr with emigrants, like the Fusilier,| art to attempt the restoration of so grand a work. Yet he 
which sailed London on the 4th of December, and in the} owned at once that here he found a master and a teacher 
tt was broadside on the Gridler Sand fons ead with a| from whom he could learn; be was evidently not satisfied, 
t of strong men, and many women, and chil edici Garden 
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antique upon Cardinal St. Giorgio. It is to this strange 
proceeding upon the part of young Michelangelo, then con- 
pletely a disciple of Savonarola, that we owe his introduction 
to Rome, where thirty years of his long life were passed in 
creating that glorious monument of his genius, the paiated 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and the Last Judgment on the 
wall, and in sculpturing the Pieta in St. Peter’s, and the 
Christ at the Pillar, which is in the Church of Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva. 

Once at Rome, we see him at twenty-one wandering eager- 
ly about the ancient city, forgetting to present his letters of 
introduction, and all about the money for the Cupid which he 
went to look after. That he was much influenced by what 
he saw of antique art is shown by his first sta‘ue of impor- 
tance—the Bacchus which is in the Uffizzi—and that he failed 
in this style cannot be doubted. Shelley omen described 
the work when he said it was “a revolting misunderstanding 
of the spirit and the idea of Bacchus ;” he made the god rid 
culously tipsy—too inanimate to enjoy the wine he sips as he 
spills it from the cup. The Cupid, which was recently pur 
chased for the South Kensington Museum, was another work 
of this time, done for the same patron, Signor Galli; and the 
author of the present biography considers that. the half-finished 
picture of a holy family, painted @ in the collectioe 
of Lord Taunton, was done about this time, although 00 
mention is made of such a work by Condivi, who was the 
very Boswell of Michelangelo. Herr Grimm thinks, als, 
that there is a resemblance between the St. John in this pic 
ture and the child in the; marble group at Bruges, sculptured 
ahout this time. The circular Holy Family in oils, in the 
bune of the Uffizi, is attributed to this early time. It ist 
markable for the number of nude figures in the bi 

which have no connection with the subject , and for the story 
attached to it of Messer Doni having offered thiry 
ducats less than the seventy agreed upon for the pictur, 
when Michelangelo refused to let him have it for les 
than double the price named. This was when he had! 
turned to Florence, after having finished the celebrated Picts 
for Cardinal Dionigi, a work, which placed him at once at the 
head of the sculptors of Italy; it was first in & 
chapel of the old Basilica of St. Peter’s, upon the ruins¢! 
which the present edifice was crected by Bramante, who broke 
up the antique marble columns, more to annoy Mic 

whom he sincerely hated, and who especially admired 
than for any useful purpose. The Pieta is now in the 

on the right of the great door in the nave of St. Peter’s. 

At Florence once more, he undertook to carve the 

out of the block which had been injured by a clumsy sculptor, 
one Guccio, and for fifty years had laia there, without 
sculptor having the courage to undertake one of the 
statues which the Wool-weavers’ guild wished to place sround 
Brunelleschi’s d dome of their church, Sta. Maris 
had long before declined the task, but Sa 
sovino would now have attempted it had not Michelangél 
happened to have returned. He set aside the fifteen statuettes 
for ine Fieeslorsieh tennbs't lene, Sood with ambition 
sculpture such a colossal statue as never been seen i 
Florence. He his great work with the 

to finish it with his own hand alone, not by the hands of 
a-dozen artist workmen as our sculptors work now 

the allotted time of two years; and, working almost day 
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made us doubly anxious for the safety of those whom Ghirlandajo, ; @ piece of marble from 
God’s Providence we had come to rescue.” Eertals tertibts |the stonetotiean, ued’ besnowen tools to carve his first 
qoment, however the utmost order prevailed ; by the aid of| head, and he set to work with no intention to copy, but, tak- 


night with candle stuck in his cap, this greatest of modem 
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laboured on, completin 
The, wonderful power of Michelangel 
statues, by his workin 
t the usual clay model or cast from one by which other 
He took simply a small sketch-figure 
see by the identical ones still preserved in the 
i,and by several which are in the South Kensington 
Muéeum, where also is a full-size cast of the David. The 
recumbent figures upon the Medici tombs have been 
e same wonderfully bold manner; the rough in- 
was no doubt intended in the heads of the ‘‘ Day” 
andthe “ Dawn,” but other parts were left to be finished, as 
gelo was 80 constantly disposed to do. He seems 
often to have mistrusted his own disposition to give giant-like 
yiolence to his figures, a tendency which sometimes mars his 
fished works, and thus held his hand. His impetuous na- 
ture led him to attack a block of marble as if he could see 
within it some imprisoned form of beauty which must be re- 
and brought to life by him. Often ne left these sketches 
in marble after he had realized his idea sufficiently to please 
himself, and they remain as the most astonishing miracles of 
the sculptor’s art in existence. There is a St. Matthew 
blocked out in this Titanic style in the courtyard of the Aca- 
demy at Florence, the only one of the twelve he undertook, 
which was thus begun; it is, even in this rough state, one of 
dest figures. The two figures, called the “ Prisoners” 
jn the Louvre, with four others in the Boboli gardens, are all 
unfinished ; they, with the “ Moses” and the “ 
Vecchio, Florence, were part of the great mausoleum 
designed for Julius IL, a work which the Pope constantly 
ted him about, and which was the curse of his life. In 
one of his letters he says, “ I am stoned every day, as if I had 
erucified Christ. I have wasted all my youth bound to this 
monument!” Had it not been, howevir, for the extraordi- 
pertinacity and will of old Julius, we might never have 
had the paintings of the Sistine Chapel. Michelangelo, when 
urged by the Pope to paint for him, persisted in saying he 
was no painter. But he could not have forgotten his famous 
Pisan cartoon of the “ Bathing Soldiers,” intended to match 
leonardo da Vinci’s “ Battle of the Standard,” on the walls 
of the great hall of the Signory at Florence. This, we know 
by the engraving, was a work quite equal to the “ Last Judg- 
meat,” though the original was destroyed, and the wall pic- 
ture, which was in oils, perished as he worked upon it. Per- 
haps these mishaps disgusted him with painting. However, 
the Sistine was begun in 1508, after many difficulties made by 
Bramante, his old enemy, as to the 
all, Michelangelo had to construct for himself. 
in we see his marvellous force of conception and energy 
in the entire completion of the ceiling in twenty months; the 
whole of this unrivalled work of painting being done by his 
own hand, when all his Florentine assistants proved useless to 
him. We need not follow our author into a description of 
this work, which is so well known; but the remarks upon the 
influence it exercised and is exercising upon art should be 
read, a8 they offer one of the best of many good 
aitical observation contained in these most interesting 
volumes, “ Michelangelo’s ceiling-piece denotes the dawn of 
new views in painting. The cartoon of the ‘ Bathing Sol- 
diers’ may be the best which he has ever produced ; we will 
believe Benvenuto Cellini, who so freely asserts this; but his 
in the Sistine Chapel have had the greatest in- 
they are the beginning of modern painting. What- 
ever he, whatever Raphael and Leonardo had done pre- 
viously, had always sprung from the old Florentine 
mannerism, raised above it, yet still never denying the soil 
hich it had grown; bat here a new achievement took 
the greatest, perhaps, upon which an artist has ven- 
twed, The imagination which ruled here was just as rich as 
the art which executed its ideas. Michelangelo had no model 
before him on which he could have leant; he devised his 
method, and exhausted it at once. No later master comes 
forward as a rival, no earlier one has attempted the like. For 
his work was produced by the effort of powers which, so long 
4s we have known art, have stood at the di:posal of no other 
wtist in like combination, and which he exerted in a surprising 
” With this masterly estimate of the art of Michel- 
wgelo we must close our notice of his career amongst the 
wists of his time, although after this he painted the immense 
picture of the “ Last Judgment,” and more than twen 
ilerwards he executed the 
teozo. All the relations of “ Michelangelo the Great,” as he 
Was named, with the illustrious men of his time in art, Ghir- 
iandajo, Perugino, Leonardo, Raphael, as well as the colla- 
val history of those days of astounding political ambition 
indandacity, are admirably well brought out in these volumes. 
goodness of “Michelangelo are beautifully 
town in the letters to his father, and the sonnets addressed 
inhis old age—or, at least, when a man of near threescore and 
‘a, which to him, perhaps, was the prime, as he lived to 
tnety—to Vittoria Colonna, a matron of mature age. And 
these fine qualities of his nature combined with the lofty ideal 
= gas to place him high among the imaginative intel- 
the past. 
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For the “ Albion.” 
ALONE ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


lately the death of Thomas Crawford, near the 
Mountains with which its family name has been so 
associated, certain incidents of a brief visit to that 

‘gion long ago, in which “Tom Crawford” figured a little, 
themselves vividly to my recollection. 1 cannot 

the person recently deceased was the same whom 
If so, he must have been at that time younger 
imagined him to be, for his late namesake had not 
ptural limit of ordinary life, when he left it. 
that those whom we have been in the 
advanced in years than 
less decidedly our senior as we grow older, 
Cu own part; probably, because the physical aspec 
tances often continues without much noticeable 
certain period of middle life. Hencc,as we 
more nearly, they seem, as it were, to stand 
the almost tic family of Crawford, 
tan : hite bene ae 
& quarter of a century ago, may possibly have becn 
ual whose death was recently recorded. I 
propriety in this reference to a name so 
to all travellers in that romantic part of New 


question, I was in the full 
ig passed a day at Hanover, 
the college, I determined to take the mid- 
the Connecticut river and get a glimpse 
my way home. It was at the time that 
ts 


however, no contrast could be 
between the well. 
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in which the journey had been thus far performed, and the 
rovided for the two or three ps ssengers 

8, towards whose establishment our ro: 
His was then the most frequented 
house of entertainment ; indeed, I believe there was no other 
except a more ordinary one kept by a member of the Craw- 
ford family, at the White Hills, as they were then universally 
called, though well deserving their more dignified designation 
of modern days. The vehicle referred to was a somewhat 
rough box, of which the top projected a good deal over the 
neral figure reminded one of the pictures of 

8 or other state coaches, to be seen in old en- 
gravings. Doubtless, of one of tiese it was a rude, but cer- 
rude imitation, by the hands of some ambitious 

country builder. It was drawn by two horses instead of the 
four which constituted the splendid teams upon the main 
lines of travel, and could accommodate but four passengers. 
Indeed, it was evident that we were entering upon a route where 
there was little danger of jostling. Actually, nothing could be 
more secluded and solitary than the road to Fabyan’s, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from Littleton, more than a third 
part of which stretched through “ Bretton Woods,” a portion 
of the primeval forest magnificent as nature planted and left 
it. The sides of the road through these woods were luxuriant 
with wild strawberries, then in perfection, of which we pulled 
up occasionally to take our fill, and in this leisurely manner, 
rather as private travellers than inmates of the mail-coach, 
reached our destination in the course of the afternoon. 
For my own part, I had never seen any considerable bill 
before, having been bred by the sea, except at such a distance 
as to give no adequate idea of the impressions which moun- 
tainous scenery is fitted to produce—and to be in the very 
midst of objects so grand and stupendous filled me with a sort 
I could scarcely wait for the mornin 
to come, for the opportunity to scale the difficult, indeed, al- 
most inaccessible, heights of Mount Washington. It was the 
year before the bridle-path was rendered much more practi- 
cable than it had previously been, and, as it was, the moun- 
tsin could be ascended on horse-back only to a point about a 
mile and three quarters from the top. The rest of the way 
was to be accomplished on foot, with the assistance of a guide, 
be seen in the sequel, was essential to any 


singular vehicle 
bound for Faby 
this point diverged 


bottom, and in 
the Lord Mayo 


tainly a ve 


of unknown rapture. 


whose aid, it w’ 


degree of safety. 
n the meantime, I amused myself by blowing towards the 
mountain-side a tin horn of great length, which was suspended 
near one of the doors of Fabyan’s comfortable but unpreten- 
tious public-house. The effect of that rough blast can never 
be forgotten. It was as if a hoarse summons of earth had re- 
ceived an angelic response from the skies. After the pause of 
a second or two, echo caught the strain, repeated it over and 
over again, until the successive cadences, now swelling and 
then more faint, in a sort of spiral ascent of melody seemed 
to burst with one triumphant entrancing note into the upper 
air. In the evening, Tom Crawford entertained such of the 
guests as were assembled upon the piazza of the house with 
many a tale of adventure, of danger, of disaster, or escape, 
experienced by climbers of the mountains. With these stories 
were mingled narratives of encounters with bears and other wild 
animals, especially by the hardy hunters of a period not much 
earlier, and of the mischances of some who had become separa- 
ted from their companions and lost their way, and after much 
exposure and suffering, had finally brought up in some village 
twenty miles away. Some of them h 
In the house there were perhaps twenty guests, mostly ladies 
and gentlemen, from New York, with none of whom had I 
had any previous acquaintance ; and it was arranged that we 
should undertake the ascent of Mount Washington, the next 
morning, under the direction of a guide provided by Mr. 


Fabyan. 


Our start was not a very early one fora summer morning; 
but finally, soon after 8 o’clock the cavalcade was in motion 
towards the summit, reckoned to be about nine miles distant. 
It does not seem to me worth while to des¢ribe an ascent 
which has since become so familiar, under easier circumstan- 
ces. It was a rough scramble enough over a sufficiently diffi- 
cult path ; wading through the rocky beds of streams near their 
source ; penetrating the depths of the forest with boughs so 
closely interlaced as to shut out the light of the summer sun ; 
struggling amid intervals of heavy mud, in which the legs of 
the horses sank very far, and from which they extricated them- 
selves with difficulty; mounting precipitous passes, in which 
the only foothold was afforded by the roots of trees furnishing 
The best illustration perhaps of 

the difficulties of the path consists in the fact that, when not 
more than half way up the mountain, most of our party pro- 
fessed themselves too much fatigued to proceed any further. 
Accordingly, a council was held and all but three determined 
to return, after taking some refreshmentand rest. For my own 
rt, I had not the least disposition to go back, scarcely feel- 
ing the fatigue and exhilarated rather than discouraged by 
what seemed to me the trifling obstacles or perils of the jaunt. 
In the meantime, one energetic lady of the party, the wife ofa 
ntleman present, turned to me and said—“ I see 
forward, next the guide, the 
hereupon, bidding the rest 


not very practicable steps. 


reverend 


that you ride well; if you will 
doctor and I will follow ;” an 
adieu, the march of our diminished company was at once re- 
sumed. Certainly, the trials of our onward progress con- 
tinued, if they did not increase; but as we were toiling slowly 
upward, we discerned at a further height a solitary human 
figure descending the path. To encounter a person at that 
altitude was like the meeting of ships at sea, which naturally 
with one another the compliments of the 
occasion. Accordingly, as we approached nearer, we pulled 
up and discovered that it was the stalwart form of Tom Craw- 
ford, who with a staff in his hand nearly as tall as himself, 
was leisurely coming down the mountain. To our shame be 
it spoken, he did not seem in the least wearied, though on 
foot, with an excursion which had so tried the endurance of 
others on horseback; and upon inquiri 
for this voluntary tramp of eighteen miles, in going and re- 
turning, he said with much nonchalance—* Well, a party left 
a bottle of gin on the top, some days ago, and I thought I'd 
i get it.” Step up, indeed! T : 
What is one mav’s meat is another's poison. 
Here had we been tugging for hours over a wild mountain 
partake somewhat of the heroic, 
and this burly fellow talked of it as a matter of the most in- 
cant moment ! 

the course of time we reached the shed where our horses 
to accomplish the rest of our un- 
it was in part _— 
ral tendency of guides, as of others, to magnify 
and to lagers oom in their charge with the importance of 
ces, that a somewhat peculiar kind of preparation 


of the lady her shawl, which he 
the ends under his arms, so that 
, and thus led and supported 
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step up an 
impressive. 


path and deeming the teat to 
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perished miserably. 


of him his motive 


The expression was 


tain path, which was only indicated by small heaps of stones 
from point to point. All else around us was a confused mass 
of rocks, as we approached nearer the summit, and had left 
behind us all signs of vegetation, of which the regularly dimi- 
nishing size and height of the trees—until we had finally walked 
over the top of a miniature forest rising scarcely an inch or 
so from the surface of the ground—struck me as a very cu- 
rious and interesting feature of mountain scenery, The re- 
verend man and I, of course, were not far behind our guide 
and the lady ; and at length we reached the end of the jour- 
ney, and were soon seated under the shelter of the tall rock 
by the spring, into the cooling basin of which the bottle of 
champagne which the guide had brought in his knapsack was 
at once immersed. 

In writing this simple tarrative, I had no intenti-n of de- 
scribing the magnificent spectacle presented to my vi«w, and 
to me so novel, nor of attempting to give any account of the 
sensations with which it affected me. “ Eastman’s White 
Mountain Guide” furnishes an excellent general sketch of the 
objects of interest in all the region round about, and what is 
there to seek is amply made up in the well-known delightful 
work of the late Mr. King. All I have to say on this point 
is, that a person with sensibility capable of receiving impres- 
sions must gain an entirely new set of ideas amidst such 
scenery. His mind is, in fact, opened to another world, as it 
were, of which it was impossible for him to form any concep- 
tion except by actual experience. We had been about five 
hours in making the ascent, however, and in such case the 
contents of the guide’s knapsack, of which I distinctly remem- 
ber such cold roast meat as never seemed to me so attractive 
before, and the desirable article deposited in the waters of 
the spring, made paramount claims upon us, betore indvlging 
in sublimer pleasures. After our brief repast, feeling more 
inclined to drink in the impressions of this awful solitude 
by myself, than to share my feelings with strangers, I walked 
away to the edge of the plateau, if such a term can be applied 
to a broken heap of immense rocks, which forms the summit 
of the mountain. This was at no great distance, probably 
not twenty rods; but at such a height and amid such objects, 
one may be quite indistinguishable, to his companions, even 
if no more remote than this; and amid the stir of the moun- 
tain breezes the human voice, quite close at hand, is scarce 
heard. It so happened on this occasion. How long I remain 
absent from the party I cannot tell; it seemed to me a very 
little time ; but when I retraced my steps and reached our 
resting-place by the spring, they were no. longer there. I sup- 
posed they had been occupied like myself and would soon 
return; but upon carefully scrutinizing the horizon and exa- 
mining the immediate point of departure for any indications 
that they might be expected there again, I was satisfied that 
they had begun the descent, though probably waiting for me 
not very far away. Of course I shouted with all the strength 
of pretty serviccable lungs, but got no reply nor did a repe- 
tition of this exercise produce any effect. In a word, I soon 
became sensible that I was alone on the top of this mountain, 


at a point a mile and a quarter in perpendicular height, and 
nine weary miles distant from any humau habitation. 


Ido not think myself apt to lose self-possession in unex- 


pected circumstances; bit I must owa to a very strong and 
somewhat strange revulsion of feeling at the extraordinary 
contingency in question. I looked at the sun, which waa 
evidently advanced farther than it was comfortable to think 
of on its afternoon stage. I looked at the vast piles of the 
surrounding mountains and they seemed to be mocking my 
solitary helplessness. As in the case of the contending warriors 
in the “ Lady of the Lake,” I could feel that— 





“to my heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start.” 


Like them upon the eve of contest, I rapidly glanced at the 
various imposing features of the landscape— 


** As what I ne’er might see again.” 


The tales of danger and death upon the mountains, to which 
I had carelessly listened, the evening before, rushed with ir- 
resistible force upon my recollections. Some partial confus- 
ion of faculties seemed to be for an instant impending; but I 
was at once sensiblethat, whether my condition were serious), 
threatening or not, complete command of all my faculties, bo 
mental rm 

tion evidently attended with a certain degree of peril. Resolu- 
tion and strength were to be put to the test, and I summoned 
my energies to the conflict. Happily, there was no mist upon 
the mountain, though it had been hanging, all-day, around 
summits at a distance; and the general course of the descent 
was apparent by thedirection of the sun. At this moment the 
thought of our encounter with Tom Crawford, in the morn- 
ing, occurred to and reassured me, and I began to pick my 
way down, half laughing at all imaginary apprehensions. 
My Lage ae was very rapid, direc by the small pile of 
stones p e 

ing proceeded three quarters of a mile, I was astounded to 
perceive that I at length stood upon the brink of a precipice, 
with an almost sheer descent of forty or fifty feet. It was ap- 
pareat that I had somehow missed the right path, for certainly 
we had not come up the face of this bare rock in our ascent, 
and I had never seen the piace before. It occurred to me, 
that on some occasion I had heard of a pass on the way up 
the mountain called “Jacob’s Ladder;” and, although here 
were no steps, nor was there anything about the spot to 
intimate any peculiar favour of heavenly visitations, yet if 
taken to be ae of the difficulty of the journey from earth 
to heaven, th t 

At the foot of the precipice stretched a certain space of soft 
verdure, upon which the head ofthe patriarch might well have 


physical, was essential to my escape from a situa- 


aced, here and there, to indicate the path; but hay- 


was not unlikely to be the passage in question. 


tly reposed. At the point where I stood were ve They 


gen 

impenetrabie forest and craggy cliffs. Asa path had it, 
howares, it was probable that there was a continuation of it 
somewhere beneath the cliff, and i1ather than back I at- 
tempted the descent, which was soon accomplished by means 
of crevices in the face of the rock and probably some help 
from the roots of the trees ; though as the feat was somewhat 
hasty in execution, the particulars have passed from my recol- 
lection. A path below was soon discovered and of a more 
practicable character; and at length, after a good run, to 
make the most of daylight, considering the long march still 
before me, I suddenly found myself at the door of the shed 
where our horses had been fastened in the morning. 


All apprehension, of course, vanished ; for there was no 


longer any Canger of mistaking the path. In a moment, I 
h 


flung myself at length within the hut, to rest awhile before 


resuming my downward way, utterly surprised to find that 
our horses were still there, which whinnied at my entrance, 
glad no doubt at the expected termination of their } 

solitary vigil. It was evident that I was after all beforehand 
with our friends who had so unceremoniously abandoned me 
on the top of the mountain, and indeed, it was not long before 





they made their appearance. I was prepared to receive them 
with gratification 


due indignation—but their surprise and 
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were so manifest, and apology they offered was so plau- 
i,t Taicnty petted, The reper ogee, 
was some of an in , en 
the care and attention of his good lady. D 
make the best of their way down before night-fall, they had 
started with the guide, without recollecting at the moment the 
companion who was out of sight. They had not advanced 


8 


course to pursue, to 
proceed to the shed, to send back the guide for me, and there 
to await our coming. 
The remainder of the way, with the due variety of slip- 
stumblings, and strugglings, was passed over with- 
out anything worthy of note. Fabyan’s hospitable hostelrie 
at length brought us _- after dark with great appetites, and 
soon & bedward tendency ensued. The next morning 
early, I} y stage for my distant home; but it has often 
occurred to me since, that what we call casual | be _ 
vidential, and that the meeting with Tom Crawford, so leis- 
urely and unconcernedly walking down, had thus not a little 
to do with the encouragement to my vigerous push for a safe 
descent of a mountain at that date comparatively o> 


& 





THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
Continued. 

At the present day we chiefly value the Revolution of 1688 
as sowing the seed of the age) epee which have bom 
us civil and religious liberty. The noxious phantoms of Pas- 
sive Obedience and the Divinity of Hereditary Right were ex- 
orcised by the triumph of William ; the ascendancy of Parli- 
amvnt was assured by its disposition and settlement of the 
Crown; and to these events we ascribe justly the establish- 
ment of our Constitution. At the same time, although the 
Revolution pressed down a yoke already cruel on the Roman 
Catholics of England and ireland, it introduced a change of 
ideas, and even a spirit in parts of our legislation which 
caused ultimately the vindication of the noble maxim of the 
freedom of conscience. It is natural that, severed as we are 
from the actual life and events of this epoch, we should dwell 
especially on those of its results which are most general in 
their operation, and most closely connected with our present 
existence. Yet, the opinion of contemporaries welcomed the 
improvement in the administration of justice which the reigns 

illiam and Anne witnessed as the principal blessing ot 

the Revolution, and this judgmeut may not be incorrect, al- 
though we do not equally appreciate it. During this period 
amendments were made in the practice and procedure of our 
Courts, which reduced considerably their delays and costli- 
ness, and which, in the opinion of Lord Campbell, weré the 
most valuable legal reforms between 1688 and 1830. As re- 
gards several important branches, our Faeroe equity was 
enriched by additions derived from the Roman law and ap- 
plied skilfully by Lord Somers, who in this, as in all other de- 
adorned whatever was touched by his genius. 

t, too, expanded the common law in sev instances to 
meet the requirements of the age, laying down doctrines as 
to some classes of contracts and as to the redress of private 
wrongs which have since grown into fruitful principles and 
proved of the vsry highest value. These improvements, how- 
ever, were compared with the fortunate and remarkable 
in the entire procedure of State trials which was 

effected during this period, and which finally redeemed from 
disgrace this province of our criminal justice. The terrible 
contrast between trials of a private and political kind which 
marked the reigns of the later Stuarts disappeared gradually 
at this time,and in prosecutions for high treason our Courts 
ceased to be mere stages whence, after some brutal formali- 


ties, the victim regularly passed to the scaffold. The change, 
of course, was not immediate, and in a few of the State trials 
of the earlier years of the reign of William we see traces of 
the old iniquity. But in the cases conducted by Somers, 
and in which Holt was the presiding Judge, the accused 
were treated with fairness and justice, and by the close of the 
reign of Anne no exception can be reasonably taken to the 


character or f mryeny of State prosecutions. 
Mr. Foss 

remarkable change, which has proved a lastin 

Englishmen in the administration of criminal j 


h treason, State trials 


sit in judgment upon him, of refusing him professional 
ance upon the 


gen 
evidence to discredit by depriving it of the sanction 


as wel! as that 
power, with which our tribunals had 


that indepen 


by a number of wise precautions against the packing and 


whet guarantees were 


accused in cases in which the Government is especially inter- 


ested from unfair surprise, oppression, or frau 


ing an impartial trial; and the experience of five 
i bears testimon 
this positive legal 


i 


po apt Panel ic age BH 


uly in 


from 
justly anee We accused, or brow-beating and diserediing 


he re- 


opinion, under the 
Bar ia 
shall comprehend what a number of influences concurred to 


trials of the 


secientious and abound in info: 
feeble and indistinct, and they hardly give sufficient promi- 
nence to a few names of conspicuous 
certainly must be made to the generally upright and dis- 


Hod. It was not creditable that a man like Trevor, a boon- 
companion es ae vt had boy ae 
of i , Should have i tor 20 years 
to hold the office of Mas yr 

oo of corruption - <. juni The extraordinary 

ynard may, perhaps, 

Consisiatonsr of the Great 
admirers of this selfish pedant, who, during a long and event- 


uli have distinctly noticed the causes of this 
benefit to 
the principal refi f the law by which, in ee sg 
was a reform of the law by which, in cases 0: 

had been anciently regulated. The 
injustice of keeping back the particulars of the charge 
from the prisoner, of preventing him from knowing before- 
hand who were to be the witnesses against him, and who to 
assist- 
eral merits of the case, and of ex; his 
an 
oath, was removed by a variety of statutes which in prosecu- 
tions for high treason secured the accused a copy of the in- 
dictment and a list of the Crown witnesses and jurors, enabled 
him to obtain the advantage of advocacy, both as to fact and 
law, and provided that the evidence for him should be sworn 
against him. Moreover, the evil influences of 
filled, were to a 
considerable extent neutralized by the grant to the J udges of 
dence essential to the duties of their office, and 


y to their propriety and wisdom. 
reform, other causes, more indirect 
perhaps, co-operated in the 
Bench during the seceding the Revolution hia be 
years e Revolu aro 
the indignation of the country ; and the new d —in 
from choice, in the Inion-—selested 
ute and learn- 


t ma- 


abstained 
forced constructions of treason, trom 
our of the Crown, from charging un- 


dance of an emancipated press, became 
and wiser, and that the independence of the 
with the wealth and growth of the nation, we 


admirable reform in the character of the State 
Mr. Foss’s sketches of the Ju 


of these reigns are con- 
m, but they are somewhat 


merit. Some exceptions 
ed character of the occupants of the Bench at this pe- 


ter of the Rolls, and display the spec- 
learning of 
ify his tem appointment as 

by Willian but we are no 


fal life, was remarkable chiefly for sordid trimming, low 
scheming arts, and grasping avarice. It is also difficult to 
think well of Pollexfen, stained, as counsel for the Crown, 
with some of the guilt of the Bloody Assizes, or of Treby, 
who, though an eminent lawyer, was too much of the school 
of the past; and it is curious to find Sir Thomas Powis, the 
incompetent Attorney-General of James, and the leading pro- 
secutor of the seven bishops, thrust by the Tory party on to 
the bench under the reactionary Ministry of Harley and Bo- 
lingbroke. Yet the Judges of this time for the most part pos- 
sessed learning and high character; and their conduct in the 
station they adorned marks a new era in our judicial history. 
Among these personages were several men who had been 
summarily dismissed by the Stuarts for resisting commands to 
violate the law, and whose proved honesty in this re- 
spect recommended them to the new Government. Such 
were Powell, who, on a great occasion, redeemed an act of 
momentary weakness by boldly denouncing the dispensing 
power; Sir Robert Atkyns, betrayed by his colleagues for as- 
serting the right of the people to petition, and for denying the 
King’s prerogative to extinguish the press by a simple man- 
date ; Sir ‘Edward Nevill, who has left an account of the 
manner in which he was cajoled and bullied by James II. and 
Jeffreys in succession, in order to extort his compliance; and 
Sir William Gregory, removed from office for showing aspark 
ofjudicialindependence. It was reasonable to expect that jus- 
tice would be aimiaistered fairly by men who had stood honour- 
ably such a test of character, nor was the expectation frus- 
trated; the dismissed Judges of the reign of James who were 
reinstated by his successor have, without exception, won a 
place of distinction in our judicial annals. 
Among the common-law Judges, however, of the genera- 
tion that beheld the Revolution, Chief Justice Holt stands 
easily theffirst, and at a great distance from the rest of his 
fellows. This eminent man has been carped at by those 
who iove to detract from ess as somewhat narrow- 
minded and formal; and} though the charge, we believe, is 
groundless, he probably was much inferior to Hale in the 
acquirements and sagacity of a statesman. He seems in the 
Convention Parliament to have taken a very subordinate 
part; and though his advice was sought by the Lords in 
their famous contention with the House of Commons as to 
whether after the flight of James the throne was so com- 
pletely vacant that Parliament could appoint a successor, 
there is no proof that he par ney distinction. Looking at 
him, however, simply as a Judge, he was undoubtedly one 
of the most illustrious who ever sat in Westminsteér-hall, 
whether as regards proficfency in law or independence and 
nobility of character, He first became conspicuous at the 
Bar by Es apne of the State prisoners who were 
immolated by J ys and his aasociates; and it is probable 
that to the deep impression these atrocious spectacles made 
upon him was due much of the temperate mildness which he 
showed afterwards in political trials. Having risen to emi- 
nence in his profession, and having had the honour of a dismis- 
sal by James from the Recordership of London—(his offence 
was that he would not condemn a soldier to death in de- 
fiance of law)—he was selected by William for promotion, 
on the recommendation of the Privy Council, who concurred 
unanimously in advising the appointment. In 1689 he be- 
came Chief Justice of the ay Bench, and presided over 
that high tribunal until 1710, having won during that 
lengthened period, on mauy important and 
the admiration and _ 5 of all who were able to appre- 

ial vi . Foss observes, with perfect truth, 
en OR a eee of justice > ~ hands y dis- 
tinguished by learning, sagacity, an tegrity, and freed 
from the suspicion of private bias or courtly dictation; most 
ly securing the confidence and commanding the ap- 
plause of all ies.” In fact, he was a consummate 
—in civil causes clear and discriminating, 


prosecutions which was a happy characteristic of this period. 
in addition, he was one of the few of our jurists who have 
sought to treat the common law in a scientific manner and 
to ascertain the reason of its rules; and how vaiuable in 
respect have been his essays is known to all who have 
more elaborate judgments, which contain princi- 
ples that have since become most fruitful in our civil jurispru- 
Add to this a character of simple manliness, some- 
what homely perhaps, but strong and upright, a firmness of 
purpose to vindicate justice and uphold aw, whatever the 
results, and a mind never swa' 
favour or popular clamour, and we shall have some faint no- 
tion of the virtues of this illustrious magistrate. 
As regards the Equity Judges of this time, such lawyers 
and statesmen as Cowper and Harcourt 
judicial generation, deserve especial 
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ties, reducing vague and ind 
, and harmonious system, 
admirable as these excellencies were, the lawyer and 
cellor disappear in Somers in the 
history at « memorable time is the 
eminence. an a, st ar hand 

great settlement o ; for years he 
rotector of the order of things which was Gur = 
lished, and to him. 
due the preservation and the triumph of the noble pring; 
of aes porns on which our polity rests 
des the absorbing pursuits of politi 

ness of Somersis seen also in other spheres of mental 
and in these, too, his success was remarkable. As Tegaris 
ant thought, his political writin 
le they will not bear com with 
e we should recollect that, unlike hj 
they were dashed off on the spur of the moment 
the pressure of distracting avocations. In art and 
taste was exquisite ; he made use of his 
his country’s literature and science ; 
noble testimony to his highminded and discri 
ficence. Ofthe occupants of the marble chair 
have an authentic record Somers seems to us as 
Bacon in genius and mental acquirements; as a 
ranks among the very first; while it would be 

point to a single one who has done equal service to the 

or who, among impartial contemporaries, has deserved yj 
ed so much esteem for all that ennobles 


ears elapsed from the death oj 
‘ourth, and form a remarks), 
is period the Government yf 


deur of the statesmay - 


One hundred and sixteen 
Anne tc that of George the 
era in our annals. 
Great Britain became definitively a limited Mon 
trolled by Parliament which had really en 
of the State; and, notwithstanding many abuses and seven 
checks on its general progress, the nation advanced rapj 
greatness. The judicial histo 
deserves minute and thoughtful attention, and 
have dwelt upon it, especially as regards the external circun. 
stances which influenced our law and th 
But few changes in our legal system were effected by legi 
tion in this period, if we except some enactments to adapt 1 
the exigencies of a new state of society a 
landlord and tenant, a few improvements 
code, and a marked and terrible increase in the severity of te 
ate crimes and their punishments. Ont» 
other hand, judicial influence, within a fixed and limit 
sphere, was active in moulding to modern uses a numberd 
ancient Legal conceptions, in 
perty into a definite and coherent system in which the foms 
and subtleties of the past were curiously blended with th 
notions of the present, and finally in digesting into s scan, 
artificial and technical but methodical, the body of our cil 
jurisprudence. Two men made themselves hon 
spicuous in this useful and philosophical labour. 
field evolved from blind empiricism and ranged under distin: 
principles whole masses of the law of contracts, and oblitersl 
our and vicious subtlety of the cm 
ardwicke, following ard 
upon the example of his greatest predecessors, and 
making use of analogies drawn from the Rom 
jurists, very nearly completed the science of equity and plaxi 
basis. And though after they had pase 
rocess was less effective, and the ix 
ansfield were disregarded by his a 
cessors, it must be allowed that judicial effort throughout tis 
period accomplished much, within a certain range ot objec, 
in amending our law as to private rights and shaping iti 
au harmonioussystem, Even Lord Eldon, Conservatives 
was, made valuable innovations in Equity, and improved o- 
siderably our law of property by his doctrines upon spelt 
performance and the right to injunctions in certain cass. 
The administration of our civil justice undoubtedly ™ 
considerably benefited by these important judicial smat 
ments. Viewed only as an elaborate scheme by whiche 
cient principles of right were ingeniously fitted tomoia 
law at this period was:an admirableg 
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solely with reference to the learning, 
ability, and the fitness of its oracles, and without regal 
its costs and delays, its cumbro and 
operation, the ordinary i 
be days of Parker to those of Tenterden, was in tee Lae 
udge satisfactory. r sought the court 
feld he might feel satisfied that would 

private rights with scrupulous care and emis 
skill, and perhaps might educe from his case some legal trai 
of lasting value. A litigan’ 
himself to the jurisdiction of Eldon might reckon upon a 
partial examination of his claims in their remotest beat 
ultimately upon a decision which oo 
law on the subject. In spite, however, of j=} 
cial reformas and of the ability of its exponents, our citi 
during bs perpen if we view it as a gen scheme 
its 
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rich only, and thus virtually to exclude from its sphere 





















































































































— the here—many of my brethren’s successors—can form no ade-| and to disseminate cruel calumnies against it, we begin to 
5 om. the most important classes of the nation, to stamp it in prac-| quate conception. I have often transcribed for the printer, | doubt the accuracy of American information. That Irish 
the tice with partiality and wrong, to make it the sword of power | from short-hand notes, important public speeches, in which | Fenianism is “spy-proof” we are ready to admit; but that 
rie and craft, not the shield of the unprotected and humble.—7Zo| the strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in which | we ascribe not so much to the perfection of its 
cation be continued. would have been to a young man severely compromising, | as to other reasons, which we will proceed to det 
writing on the orm of my hand, by the light of a dark lan-| We address ourselves to the New York Herald, atid as we 
mo DICKENS ON REPORTERS. tern, in a post-chaise and four, galloping through a wild coun-| have done it the justice to insert its account of the matter, 
Y The New Press Fund. p? Als the dead of the night, at the then surprising rate of| we claim the same candour in return. The real fact is at 
fue one fifteen miles an hour. The very last time I was at Leicester I | once interesting and important. The Irish Fenians have de- 
aman: About seven years ago a fund was originated with the view | strolled into the Ca-tle-yard there, to identify, for the amuse- | rived from their Pheenician ancestors the secret of invisibility. 
lace to of founding an institution devoted to the relief of distressed | ment of a friend, the spot on which I once took, as we used | Fern seed is said to possess this virtue, but, as with many 
graved ’  gnd decayed members of the various literary departments of | to call it, an election speech of my noble friend Earl Russell|other charms, the question is how to use it, The classical 
788 the the daily and weekly press, as well as the families of deceased | in the midst of a lively fight, maintained by all the vagabonds | reader will remember that it was on Carthaginian, that is 
: estab, members of the profession. With but one notable exception | in that division of the county, and under such pelting rain, | Phoenician soil, that a lady met ASneas, end kindly conveyed 
1, Were jt was admitted on all hands that such an institution, having | that I remembér two good-natured colleagues, who chanced | him and all the sailors of his ship, invisibly, to the very pre- 
NCipleg for its high and benevolent aim the banding together of gen- | to be at leisure, held a pocket handkerchief over my note | sence of the Queen and her court. On a previous occasion his 
his mo. tlemen connected with the newspaper press throughout the | book, after the manner of a state some | in an ecclesiastical | life, we believe, had been saved in much the same convenient 
2 United Kingdom for mutual assistance in the day of adversity, procession. (Laughter.) I have warmed my knees by a manner. The New York Herald unders:ates the number, 
was & ‘nost important and necessary one. At first it was at- a them on the old back row of the old gallery of the old| probably from distrusting the power of mere organization to 
; to make the society self-supporting, but the attempt, | House of Commons; and I have warmed my feet by standing | conceal so great a movement. It’s only adding a cipher. 
are of after a struggle of four years, failed, and it was then, upon | write in gg pers pen in the old House of Lords | There are six hundred and fifty thousand: Whether they rub 
On With careful consideration, resolved to establish the society upon a | Where we used to be huddled together like so many sheep, | the charm on the soles of their feet or take it in their whis- 
like his, firmer basis by awakening public interest in its purposes and | kept ‘in waiting until the woolsack might want re-stuffing. | key, they become immediately invisible to their next neigh- 
d under prosperity. this endeavour the committee were happily | Returning home from excited political meetings in the coun- | bours and their own mothers and brothers. Their arms are 
etry bis Lapoos Notwithstanding the singular yet futile endea- | try to the waiting press in London, I do verily believe that I| equally invisible, as also are the horses, the artillery, te 
promote yours of a certain journal (the Zimes) to prejudice the public | have been upset in almost every description of vehicle known | gage waggons and all the other necessaries of war so li y 
as left 4 mind against the infant institution, it proved that it deserved |in this country. I have been in my time benighted on miry | supplied by their Fenian friends in the United States. No- 
g muni. to live by living on until at the inaugural festival in honour of | bye-roads towards the small hours, forty or fifty miles from | boy can form the least conception of the splendid military 
hom we its birth the long list of its supporters comprised a host of| London, in a ricketty carriage, with exhausted horses, and | spectacles to be witnessed on the mountains and bogs of Ire- 
L only to names distinguished in the highest ranks of art, of science, | drunken postboys, and got back in time before publication to | land if one could only see them. You drive through Conne- 
wyer he and of literature—such an array of genius and wealth, indeed, | be received with never-to-be-forgotten confidence, expressed | mara, and only remember to have seen one old woman 
ficult as few other institutions can boast. A gratifying assurance | by the late Mr. Black in the broadest of Scotch, and coming | in a length of twenty miles; but thereare a hundred thousand 
he Stat, of its permanent stability was afforded by the numerous and | from the broadest of hearts I ever knew. (Laughter and| Fenians manceuvring, attacking, retreating, anv —— 
rved and distinguished gathering that assembled on Saturday evening | Cheers.) I mention these trivial things as an assurance to you | the nicest evolutions on all sides of you. Their bayonet 
d graces in the great hall of the Freemasons’ Tavern to celebrate its | that I never have forgotten the fascination of that old pursuit. | charges are terrible. But for breaking the charm they would 
second anniversary festival. Seldom has such a festival been |(Cheers.) The pleasure that I used to feel in the rapidity and | make a pincushion of you. ; : 
death of honoured with the presence of a more numerous assemblage | dexterity of its exercise has never faded out of my breast.} The most wonderful part of it remains to be told. When 
markable of men eminent in every department of literature and jour- | Whatever little cunning of hand or head I took to it, or ac-} the Fenian has rubbed his foot, or moistened his throat, he 
nment of nalism. The chair was occupied by Charles Dickens, Esq.,|uired in it, I have so retained as that I fully believe I could | becomes two men. His ordinary natural carcass still goes on 
chy, con- than whom it would have been impossible to find a more fit-|Tesume it to-morrow. (Laughter and pens) To this pre-|its old work, digging in potatoes, driving the pigs home, 
he power ting occupant. The compan op oe numbered nearly 300, | Sent year of my life, when I sit in this hall, or elsewhere, hear- | smoking a pipe, telling old stories or reading the Galway Vin- 
id. several including Lord Truro, the ‘a t Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, | ing dull speech, the phenomenon does occur—(laughter)—I | dicator or the Tipperary Advocate. But his Fenian second self 
i rapidly MP.,Mr.C. N. Newdegate, M.P., the Hon. Mr. Galt (Com- | Sometimes beguile the tedium of the moment, by mentally fol- | is miles off in the mountains, charging in line, _— volleys 
this tine missioner from Canada), Mr. W. Scholesfield, M.P., Col. | owing the speaker in the old, old way ; and sometimes, if you | and performing prodigies of valour and discipline. It is said 
088 should French, M.P., Col. Sykes, M.P., Mr. T. Salt, M.P., Mr. Maguire, | can believe me, I even find my kand going on the table cloth. | that if you challenge them by blowing a trumpet or firing a 
al circum: MP., Mr. J. J. Powell, MP. and Q. C., Sir Norton Knatch-|(Laughter.) Accept these little truths as a confirmation of| gun, they will just answer to show they are there, but will not 


bull, Bart., Mr. Anthony Trollope, W. H. Russell, LL.D., Mr. 


what I know—as a confirmation of my interest in this old 
Theodore Martin, Mr. M. F. Tupper, Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. 


: care todo more, as it is business, not pleasure, with them. 
calling. Accept them as a proof that my feeling for the voca- 


This, too, explains what has been done with the immenee 
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> adapt to E.L. Blanchard, Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., Judge Manockjee tion of my youth is not a sentiment taken up to-night to be}sums of money subscribed by the American Fenians. The 
he law of Cursetjee, the Ministers for Honduras and Hayti, the Belgian | thrown away to-morrow—{hear, hear)—but is a faithful sym- |‘ Head Centre,” “ State Centres” and “Circle Centres” tell 
smmercial Cunsul, the Mexican Consul-General, the Monte Videan Con. pathy which is a part of myself. (Cheers.) I verily believe, I | the anxious subscribers that the arms are all ready to be sent 
rity of te &e., &e. am sure, that if I had never quitted my old calling I should | over as soon as a war can be got up. The fact is they are al- 
3. On the The usual toasts were honoured. At a certain point in the | have been foremost and zealous in the interest of this institu- | ready in Ireland, though, for the reasons we have stated, no- 
1d. Vimited ings it was announced by the chairman that Mr. Sims | tion, believing it to be a sound, a wholesome, and a good one. | body has yet seen them or their bearers, or is at all likely to 
number of — we had generously offered his services gratuitously | Ladies and gentlemen, I have to propose to you to drink|see them. The American Fenians may teke our word that 
aw of pro on the occasion, could not fulfil his promise in consequence | “ Prosperity to the Newspaper Press Fund,” with which toast | their money has not been squandered in the salaries of “ Cen- 
the forms of severe indisposition. The information was received by the | 1 will connect, as to its acknowledgment, a name that has shed | tres,” the maintenance of Feniau hotels or in poying for 
| with the company With derisive laughter and other demonstrations of | 2¢W brilliancy on even the foremost newspaper in the world | monster advertisements in the New York Herald. It is all 
) 8 science, fnoredulity and disappointment, and it was not until the chair- | —the illustrious name of Mr. Russell. shining, and blazing, and thundering away in the training 
yf our cir man had explained with characteristic humour and feeling} Dr. RussELL, in reply, remarked: “* * There is some | of the great army which is one day to camp at Curragh, if not 
con that he held a medical certificate in his hand showing Mr. | difficulty in my standing up to return thanks for the News-| Aldershott itself. It is true we don’t see or hear it; but that 
ord Reeves to be “suffering from a highly facetious and jocose | paper cress Fund, as you are aware that a voice of support|is the wonderful efficacy of the Phcenician secret we have 
der distinc attack of inflammation in the eyes” that the laughter gave place | and encouragement may pot be quite expected to come from | mentioned above, and which constitutes the real strength of 
oblitersta! to expressions of sincere regret at the unfortunate cause of the | the resorts to which 1 have been accustomed—at least the | Fenianism.—London Times, May 23. 
of the com oo tenor’s absence. The song which Mr. Reeves had | Voices that have proceeded from it are not those of encourage- RPh ES 
i i dly promised to sing—‘* The Death of Nelson”—was sung | ment or support—(hear, hear)—but I am sure that when the THE TORY PROGRAMME. 
‘bald ye by Mr. Cummings, and sung so well as to leavelittle cause tor | great organ of popular sentiment and of popular opinion is 








lament or disappointment at the unexpected substitution. 
When the toast of the evening was proposed, Mr. CHaRLEs 
Dickens said: * * I think I may say that probably not one 
single individual in this great company has failed to-day to 
see a newspaper, or has failed to-day to hear something de- 
rived from a pemepeper which was quite unknown to him or 
to her yesterday. (Hear, hear.) Of all those restless crowds 
that have this day thronged the streets of this enormous city, 
the same may be said as the general gigantic rule. (Hear, 
hear.) It may be said almost equally of the brightest and the 
dullest, the largest and the least, provincial town in the em- 
; and this, observe, not only as to the active, the indus- 
trious, the healthy among the population, but also as to the 
bed-ridden, the idle, the very blind, and the deaf and dumb. 
(Hear, hear.) Now if the mea who provide this all-pervading 
presence, this wonderful ubiquitous newspaper, with every 
description of intelligence on every subject of human inte- 
test, collected with immense pains and immense patience, 
often by the exercise of a laboriously acquired faculty united 
to a natural aptitude, much of the work done in the night at 
the sacrifice of rest and sleep, and quite apart from the men- 
talstrain by the constant overtasking of the two most deli- 


aware of the force of argument, of the force of opinion, and 
the force of sentiment that are brought to bear in advocacy 
and in maintenance of this institution, that we may receive 
less Delphic utterances, or at least tones of no decided discour- 
agement. (Cheers.) Any how, for myself, I should be unfaith- 
ful to the calling to which I am proud to belong, if, knowin 
what claims my brethren have upon popular sympathy = | 
support, and how right it is that they should be banded to- 
gether in defence of their own interests, I for one should feel 
that I had abandoned all sentiment and all feeling with re- 
gard to our common calling, and to the professivn to which I 
belong, if{ did not rise most readily, and with all my heart 
and all my soul, say “‘ Amen” to one of the finest pans in 
support, and glorification of our own profession, illustrated 
and adorned by him, that I ever heard. (Hear, hear.) * * 
Before sitting down, and I am sure you will be very glad if I 
do so, I can only say for myself, as one of the body which 
does not feel the inconvenienceswhich Mr. Dickens has portray- 
ed, that I would sooner follow an army any day in the Crimea, I 
would much sooner have a sunstroke in fodis, than encounter 
one of Dr. Reid’s cold blasis in the House of Commons. I 
would rather have a march under a scorching sun than en- 
cate of the senses—sight and hearing—I say that if the men | dure the torture of the old House of Lords. I will not stand 
who, through the newspapers from day to day, or from night | between you and the next toast, “The House of Parliament.” 
to t, or from week to week, furnish the public with so|I will only express a nage that they are better ventilated than 
much to remember have not a righteous claim to be remem-| they were in my day.—Morning Star, May 22. 
/” by . y — in return, - I — —— hye that 
ow of none who possess. such a claim. ud cheers. 
It wotild be absurd—it would be actually faperties—in a THOSE INVISIBLE FENIANS. 
anassembly as this if I were to attempt to expatiate upon the| * * When they come to Ireland, we must say that their 
extraordinary combination of zemarkable qualities involved | information, couched as it is in the most mysterious language, 
in the production of any newspaper. But, assuming the ma- | is not so full and exact as might be even in that form. Taser 
of this associated body to be composed of reporters, | the instruction of {[rish rebels, whom the laxity or the gener- 
reporters of one kind or othér compose the majority | osity of the British police has suffered to revisit Ireland, four 
~ of the literary staff of almost every newspaper that is not a| men of good position, “ numbered, not named”—that is, Num- 
compilation, I would venture to remind you, if I delicately | bers 1, 2, 3, 4—have raised four provincial armies. Each of 
May in the august presence of members of Parliament, how | these nameless personages has selected from his most intimate 
‘much we, the public, owe to the reporters, if it were only for | friends twenty or thirty A’s—that is, 80 many colonels. Each 


“Mr. Sidney Smith has asked for salt.” Such is the com- 
ment which is recorded to have been whispered from end to 
end of a crowded dining-table, at which the famous Edin- 
burgh Reviewer was the guest of the evening. Throughout 
the dinner the celebrated wit had kept silence. Every mo- 
tion of his lips was watched eagerly, every twinkle of his eye 
was observed patiently. So longed a silence was felt to 
be certain to portend some brilliant flash of genius when once 
the professed humourist should feel that the hour had comein 
which speech would be advisable. Aud thus, when Sidney 
Smith spoke, every guest began speculating ly on the 
hidden joke, the occult witticism, which must lie enshrined 
in those commonplace words, “I should like some salt.” It 
was Only after careful and mature deliberation that the dis- 
oa audience came to the conclusion there was nothing 
to be derived from the remark beyond the fact that the nr 
like other human bei had a taste for seasoning his f 
with saline particles. e can fancy the Conservative party 
criticising Mr. Disraeli’s latest utterance with much the same 
feelings as those which animated the guests at the dinner table 
in question. Mr. Disraeli at last has asked for sal‘. Through- 
out the session, the author of “ Vivian Grey” has maintained 
an unwonted taciturnity. It was felt that thoughts too big 
for words were revolving within that capacious brain. The 
old lady who had bought a speechless parrot was consoled 
by the reflection that, though he was “ no great hand at talk- 
ing, he was a devil to think ;” and for the last few months the 
Opposition has been congratulating itself with a similar reflec- 
tion. Its chosen chief, champion, and counsellor, whose merit 
as a political purchase was supposed to reside in his elo- 
quence, had evinced an extraordinary talent for silence; but, 
on {that very account, we were asked to believe that he 
thought the more. When he should speak the world was to 
be astonished at the depths of wisdom evolved from his lips. 
Once, indeed, during the session, and once only, he volun- 
teered an expression of opinion ; then, however, it was not 
concerning the politics of the empire, but the internal ox Oa 
ment of the Wycombe Workhouse ; and even that exhibi 
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“their skill in the two great sciences of condensation and re-| A has selected again from his most intimate friends eight cr| rather re than otherwise the expectations of his ad- 
he new nf : _— (Laughter and cheering.) Conceive what one’s suf-! ten B’s—that is, Captains; and 30 on till we come to non-|mirers. The elephant, as we all have heard, Gan pick up a 
e being ay under an Imperial Parliament, however popularly | commissioned officers. Thus far all the communications and | pin with the same trunk with which he can teardown the 
Empire Constituted, under however glorious a constitution, would be | confidences are between the officer and his superior, or his} giant of the forest; and the very fact that the élephant of 
Jes of out ‘ifthe reporters could not skip! (Much langhter.) Dr. John-| subordinate. The captain knows his colonel and his lieuten- | Conservatism had stooped to pick up a pin was believed to be 
tenet! son, in one of his violent assertions, declared that “the man | ants, but nobody else. When it comes to the men, each pri-|a token of his future strength when he should finally curl his 
ore and | who was afraid of anything must be a scoundrel, sir.” Though | vate knows, of course, the faces of the nine or ten others with | trunk round the tree of Liberalism. 
f our laf, pAdmitting that the man who is afraid of a newspaper will| whom he drills; but he may be living for years next door| At last, however, the oracle has < serw The fruits of many 
nd more Ray os be found to be rather something like it, I still must | neighbour to another private of the same regiment without | months of silence, of deep meditation and profound study has 
5 overri ¥ es own that I should approach my Parliamentary debates | having the least idea of their similar engagement. It appears | been given to the world. ‘The mountain has conceived, and 
pus in ® ‘with infinite fear and trembling if they were un ilfully served | to be assumed that an Irishman is to be trusted as little as| brought forth a mouse. The Sidney Smith of politics has 





») ap for my breakfast. 
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ble, and that a secret in his hands is no secret at all if it] opened his lips, and has asked for salt. Can‘any lesson of 




































Laughter. a 
, 20 SPY | ergo | may be ahr in tee few closing words that I Preludes more than one officer and ten men. Certain difficul- | wisdom be concealed in this simple demand ? is apy brilliant 
of hee feel a togsay in remembrance of some circumstances | ties in the importation and concealment of firearms compel |‘stroke of genius te be dteobvered in the manifesto wherewith 
ad been » tather special my present occupation of this chair, | the wey to be done at present with cticks. But it is done, | tae Lord of Hughenden Manoy has astonished the electors of 
peir os ive those words something of @ personal tone. 1am not| says the New York Herald, on every hillside in Ireland. Six-| Buckinghamshire? This is the question which the 
ye work d » here advocating the cace of a mere o client, of whom | ty-five thousand men are complerely organized. They are| tive party are now ee We wish them joy in 
phinery : uld certainly expose them | their search; but we are afraid all the ingenuity in the world 


We little or no knowledge. I hold ab i for my | bound by solemn oaths, which wo 

(Loud and long-continued cheering.) I went into} to the extreme penalty of the British law. But when the 
~ ‘the wes an the House of Commons, as a Parliamen te-| New York Herald says that, iffound they would be “trans- 
& +w I was a boy not eighteen, and I left it—I can| ported,” that “ Mr, ex-Crown Solicitor Whiting” gets up every 
Bar believe the inexorable —nigh upon thirty years | night to question Ministers about the Fenians, and that the 
a os the Fea senbet tke under circum- | British government has numerous active agencies in the Uni- 
of maby of ‘my bre at-home in England | ted States,'as well as in Ireland, to investigate Fenianism 





can extract nothing from Mr, Disraeli’s address beyond the 
fact that he wants the salt wherewith office is savoured. * * 
Reticen: about the paet, he is no less taciturn about the future. 
Even his ingenuity and audacity have failed to suggest any 
‘positive boon to accrue from the restoration ofthe 

tives to office, 'to hold out any pledge with the slightest colour- 





Halt 
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in 
Eng! pope y the 
of political reforms. To rest, and 
eppenssts be the gist of Mocounesis addrened by he lnee 
tion to the country. Liridon, in 
old; is a convert to Taper and Tadpole ; 
allie tloves bn the exnatity of tho“ established Suit a 
old power of epigrammatic sarcasm <r from " 
and ‘the writer who told the “ wondrous tale of Alroy” is not 


model schoolboy, of whom Lord oe 
essays, would have been subjected to the dis- 
had he composed such a sentence as 
in an English exercitation! Possibly, however, Mr. Disraeli 
eee aspen whan peuchiy wens to ask for salt there is no 
found, . “Place with- 
out power,” we are informed, indeed, “ may gratify the vain, 
but can never satisfy a noble ambition ;” yet, in spite of this 
modest disclaimer, the sole practical purport of Mr. Disraeli’s 
address is to ask for office. I and e are the true friends 
of Church and State, and it is we, not the Li who ought 
to sit on the right hand of the Speaker’s chair—this is what it 
all comes to; and if the constituencies will not return a T: 
majority, the “ noble ambition” of the member for Bucks w 
be fully ied, even supposing place should not be ac- 
com) by power. eanwhile, those confiding ad- 
mirers who believe that Caucasian Mystery was at last about 
to revealed by the Com‘ng Man, must ome comfort 
themselves with the knowledge that their long-awaited jester, 
even though he may have nothing else in to 
suy, has at any rate not forgotten how to ask for the salt.— 
Telegraph, May 23. 


Tue Mopsern Camiitia.—The haditués of the O House 
during the recent lyric season became aware that Clara Louise 
Kellogg was so ill during the first week of the operatic per- 
formances as to ma’ ly disarrange the ~My that 
had been selected for that period; but none knew the cause 
of her indisposition or its extent. In regard to the latter all 
were satisfied that it was sufficient to prevent her sppearance 
after the ne night; concerning the former we have a 
revelation to e, which, we doubt not, will prove interest- 
ing to the many admirers she made during her brief sojourn 
among us. The fair Louise, on her way hither from Chicago, 
left the train—a special one, by the way—at Richmond, Indiana, 
for the purpose of making some purchases that would appease 
the hunger aroused by riding all day without food. While 
she was absent the conductor became in ant because of 





some dispute with Mr. Grau, and started off without fiving 
warning to those who had left the train. When Clara Louise 
retui to the depot the cars were moving off at the rate of 


about twenty miles an hour, a fact which must have produced 
a somewhat chaotic condition in her mind ; for she started 
after it fast as her ney feet could carry her. On and on 
rattled the cars; on and on followed the flying cantatrice ; fas- 
ter and faster steamed the locomotive ; s and swifter flew 
the modern Camilla, through woods and past fields, and over 
bridges until, finally, she sank down on‘ithe track ut- 
terly exhausted with the somewhat extraordinary and un- 
equal contest. No wonder! Who, save herself, and at what 
other time would even she have hoped to overtake a fugitive 
locomotive ? could expect those fect and ankles, so 

and delicate that they are scarcely more than able to 
carry the melody of which they form the base, to outrun the 
untired and un! & steam engine? She might 
beat time, adagio ; scale a musical Gibraltar, presto ; or make 
achromatic run, prestissimo ; she might execute all sorts of 
musical gymnastics, leap a bar, jump an octave or two, sail 
smoothly on the swell of a high C, or strike A flat, but to ex- 
pect her to execute a seventy-five mile run was altogether ab- 
surd. She became exhausted, indeed so far as we are aware 
made the only fiasco of her life. About this time some one 
discovered that she had not returned after leaving the cars, 
and notified the manager of the fact. The train was stopped, 
and the movement reversed, and the singer found. The race 
not only consumed her strength, but also her spirits, and she 


did not recover from its effects for many days. True, she 

became the Lady Henrietta on Monday sight, and sang the 

“ Venzani Waltz” exquisitely ; but she could not have danced 
Cincinatti Gazette, 


it at any price,— , June 5. 
SEcRETS OF A GamBLING-HovsE.—The Hamilton, OC. W., 
suys that while the Chief of Police was searching for 
lately stolen from Messrs. F. W. Gates and y+ 
e- 





discovery be most thoroughly and effec- 

tually robbed. The entrance to this loft was throvgh a small 
door in the end of the building. 

the card-room is covered with wall paper, 

holes so neatly cut as to escape de- 

most thorough examination. | tao 


hand was the handle of the wire, by working which 
a very noiseless but very lene en was given about two 


Tat. TatK.—And what a futurity is opened before the 
country when its institutions become homogeneous! From 
SS apates Ware ne natens will send hosts to share the 
















































paratus, | and Stuart Mills may flatter, as they always will. The vast 


speech Canada, in the schemes for burning Northern cities, for dis- 
renewed | seminating the yellow fever from Bermuda among the U. 8. 


: 


shutting the door, “ the dog is mad. Iam already 
ust chain him up alone.” Notwithstanding his biting 
ed og wage beg: and then retired 
at "apmptoes of Lepdvophetia on broke out, 
erself to ms phobia soon 
she in ] days. The dog was killed without 
further mischief. 
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Affairs at Home. 

In the absence of any stirring domestic intelligence by the 
various Liverpool steamers that have arrived during the week 
—including that of the 27th ult.—attention has been drawn 
once more to the subject of the Alabama claims. This f 
title it may be convenient to adopt in reference to this matter, 
nor is it requisite that the why and the wherefore should be 
explained, for the twentieth time, to the reader.—What we 
now learn may be set down in few words. On the evening 
of the 26th ult., in the House of Commons, Sir John Walsh 
put a very plain question to Lord Palmerston, and received a 
reply that may be interpreted as direct, though not so totidem 
verbis. Sir John enquired whether the Government had re- 
ceived from the U. 8. any formal official demand for compen- 
sation to American subjects for losses sustained by the Ala- 
bama, or any other Confederate cruiser alleged to have been 
equipped in British ports. The enquiry admitted of a 
categorical answer ; but the habits and reticences of official life 
appear to have rendered essential a slight touch of circum- 
locution. The Premier therefore stated that correspondence 
hereon had been going on for some time; that within a few 
days it had been renewed through Mr. Adams ; that there had 
not, so far, been time to reply to his latest communications ; 
that the respective views of the case had been put forth on 
either side; finally, that the question had been discussed in 
the most friendly and amicable terms. This state of the case 
differs, it will be seen, very materially, from that which the 
Mémorial Diplomatique \ately flashed upon the gaping Ecro- 
pean public, and of which we expressed our total disbelief a 
week ago. The Times here, credited by its contemporaries 
with inspiration from the White House at Washington, 
asserts that the only point, which will be pressed upon Great 
Britain, is the right of submitting this dispute to a friendly 
arbitrament. It declares also that Mr. Adams has 
urged the claims “with conciliatory firmness.” On our 
part, we have no doubt that Earl Russell will respond with 
firm conciliatoriness. Whether, however, our Foreign Office 
will consent to refer to arbitration a demand which it has in 
divers ways repudiated, we cannot undertake to determine. 
At any rate, if any such concession be made, Mr. Adams must 
have solicited it in a totally different manner from that adopted 
by the rowdy speakers and vulgar presses of this country, who 
and which have undertaken to settle the whole affair more 
suo. England probably would yield more and put up with 
more than any of the great powers of the earth, in order to 
avoid the horrors and the cost of a war; but they are very 
shallow individuals, who affirm that she would yield every 
thing and put up with every thing. 

So also are those orators and journalists most ludicrously 
ill-informed, who offer still another tribute on the altar of 
their own national vanity, when they protest that the late 
American civil war is exercising a potent influence over Bri- 
tish political destinies. There is not the slightest evidence 
that such is the fact; nor indeed can we remember any pe- 
riod immediately preceding a general election, when there has 
been so little demonstration in favour of what are termed de- 
mocratic principles. Nay, it would be verily strange, if the 
recent or the actual spectacle on this side of the Atlantic of- 
fered any great moral attraction. Brights and Goldwin Smiths 


tide of emigration hither is set flowing by the high price of 
labour ; not by any special concern regarding institutions pe- 
culiar or otherwise. A dollar a day, in place of shilling a 
day, is the most convincing of all arguments that can be ad- 
dressed to the bulk of mankind. 

Some trifling items of home news may be found scattered 


d | through our columns ; but they are not of sufficient importance 


to require separate notice. 


The Affairs Of the Union. 
It is a pleasant novelty that war news may be considered 
at an ead, though the conflict of parties is just as active as 
ever, assuming indeed fresh importance as it ceases to be over- 


tracing its doings in outline, save where their magnitude or 
their possible bearing upon foreign policy may seem to bring 
them within our sphere. 

Before the martial court still sitting at Washington, witnes- 
ses have testified to the complicity of Mr. Davis, some mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, and several of the leading Confederates in 


troops and in the loyal districts, and in those plans gener- 
ally, the concoction of which has been as 

to the Confederacy as the conduct of its troops in the field 
was hercic. Still, it is manifest that the public regard this 
evidence with decided suspicion. Here, as in all well-regu- 
lated communities, there is a wholesome hatred of Govern- 
ment spies. Though suspicion therefore attaches to the ac- 
cused, it cannot be said that public opinion condemns them 


ran to her assistance. “ Keep off,” said | in toto.—Mr. Davis, it is now said, remains at Fortress Mon. 
roe; but whether he is to be tried before a Civil or & mility, 
ry court is not yet announced.—Of the arraignment of g, 
neral Lee we are glad to say, for the honour of the Unite 
States, that we hear nothing more. In Europe, whose g00d 
opinion is so much sought, there would be a shout of execra, 
tion over any such proposal, and European publicists in this 
country, who have tortured law and precedent in hopes of 

ing him to the scaffold, will be deservedly held in contempt, 
There are even persons who contend that the U.5§., having 
recognized the Confederacy as a belligerent, are barred from 
all right of treating the war as a rebellion. 


Volumes of space might be occupied in a vain attempt to 


describe the efforts that are made to reconstruct the politica) 
organization of the Southern States, and the manner in which 
leading politicians are seeking to engraft thereupon the suo. 
cess of their own personal schemes. The real condition of 
the South is but partially known; in some quarters it is sty. 
diously concealed, and chiefly by the rash advocates of swig 
negru emancipation, who are unable to grapple with the 
growing evils of a disorganized society. The statistics of 
death and destitution among the black race will probably 
never come to light, or the tale of them will be smothered under 
the new cry for negro suffrage.. This in fact has taken the 
place of abolitionism, smong the extremists in ang 
out of office; for to secure a million or so of exty 
votes is tantamount to retaining the upper hand 
We do not dwell upon the theme—it does not immediately 
concern us; but the foreign resident, ignorant of this fact, 
might wonder why multitudes of Pharisaical and philantho. 
pic gentlemen are caballing to give Sambo the benefit of the 
franchise, while he famishes for lack of bread for his empty 
stomach. One of the cleverest fanatics of the day, Mr. Wen. 
del Phillips, has even avowed an intention to repudiate the 
national debt, unless his ignorant coloured brother be allowed 
to vote. This doctrine, however, has been received with so 
much disfayour, that Mr. Phillips has been compelled to mo. 
dify it. 


But the chief event of the week, at least in the metropolis, 


has been the reception of General Grant. It would have been 





shadowed. We are thankful to be exempt from the duty of 





ible for a popular hero, who really shirked publicity, to 


receive 8 more unarimous and tumultuous welcome. New 
York was in one of its spasms of delight and enthusiasm, dur. 
ing his brief stay. Only an innate modesty and a peculiar 
sobriety of temperament could have withstood the influence 
of such honours as have been lavished on him. That he doe 
really shrink from this incessant homage is undoubtedly true, 
In the various scenes of his lately busy life, this able soldier has 
exhibited an abnegation of self which is extremely rare; and 
we doubt not that it was solely of his troops—not at all of him- 
self—that he thought, when he penned the other day a con- 
gratulatory address to his army, in which one single phrase 
might be amended. It might come well from an historian; 
but it has not the true ring, when it falls from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself. Speaking of what his troops had 
gone through, their marches, seiges, and battles, he told them 
that these “dim the lustre of the world’s past military 
achievements.” There is another phrase, which was happy 
when first uttered, and has gone on increasing in aptnes 
through successive ages, though General Grant for the mo- 
ment forgot it: “Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnonem.’— 
The most curious proof of the General’s unbounded popula- 
rity was manifested at a large political meeting at Cooper In- 
stitute, on Wednesday evening. The hack politicians were 
utterly distanced, and refused a hearing. The excited auii- 
ence thought a moment’s look at Grant was worth an hours 
dull oratory from any one. 


The Mobile story is, we regret to say, confirmed. About 


two hundred and forty tons of powder and ammunition ex- 
ploded. The loss of life is estimated by hundreds; of property 
by millions.—The Herald's scheme for paying off the National 
Debt, which by the way is now set down officially at twenty- 
six hundred millions of dollars, appears to have evaporated. 
Within a month, the Herald will chuckle over it as one of its 
own peculiar jokes. 


The “ Enfant Terrible” of French Imperialism. 
What a thorn in the flesh to Napoleon III. must be that 


eccentric cousin of his, who is widely known as Prince Ne 


poleon! Scarcely has the Emperor commenced preaching t 
his Mahommedan subjects the doctrine of fatalism in the ma 
ter of his own rule over them, and illustrating it by apt cit 
tions from the Koran, when up starts—and by no means for 
the first time—this troublesome member of the family. We 
allude of course to the Prince’s late speech to the Corsicans 
at Ajaccio, where he attended the inauguration of still al 
other statue of the founder of the dynasty. Not content with 
eulogising the first Emperor, he must needs indirectly but 
plainly censure the actual occupant of the Throne, ia 
regard to the latter’s position toward Mexico snd 
toward the United States, while an odour of Re 
publicanism was perceptible in the general tenor of bis 
speech. A shuddering throughout courtly circles, and § 
sensation in the public mind, not unnaturally ensued. There 
was not perhaps much novelty in the Prince adopting a0 & 
centric course ; swathed in the splendours of the Imperial pu 
ple, and enjoying to the fullest extent the luxurious pomp 
his station, he has, we repeat, on several occasions almost 
compromised the family honour by affecting to be man of 
the people. But now he has gone too far. As President of 
the Council of Regency during the Emperor's absence, and 
Vice-President of the Senate, it was incumbent on him to keep 
within bounds his democratic sympathies, be they real or # 
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These proprieties of time and place he did not re- 


‘ : “ le’ is, that | by the musi 
_~ and denuded him of his offices, declaring that he him- rottenness. And my objection to the play of ‘‘Camille’’ is y the music ofa 


gelf must and will be master of his household. There will |! 


be a little pouting ; but the quarrel will be at best buta 

nine days’ wonder, and we look to it that a fresh reconciliation 
take place, immediately after his Majesty’s return from 
Africa. The whole Bonaparte delusion is so precarious, that 


t entirely coincides with this popular judgment. 


Camille, which Camille has refused. It is alleged that the woman | drama. There are no characters in the 
rsons. The chief of these is Marie, whose business it is to love her 

has abandoned her vicious life ; that she has repented of her folly pe meound her! : ) 

and her sin; and that she has undergone an entire reformation. pe over, to be virtuous, and to go crazy at the supreme 


My own opinion is that this view of the subject is simply = —" hee ge ee mt 
; equ 
gd. The Emperor therefore has found another opportunity remap Enon eo bg: Lar att oder ing been discarded by her stupid and blundering male 
has censured his whimsical cou- ’ 
imitating his uncle. He 


The vital point in this drama is reached in the third act. We touching experience is related in five acts, which are put together 
are therein informed that Armand Duval has offered marriage to} with a lofty 


however, she was rescued by her 
inking her lover unfaithful, and hay- 


rent, she 
went mad ; that, in this condition, she was lured to Savoy, 


hand-organ, played bya faithful peasant; and that 
there, by a pleasing “concatenation pore she was restored 
to reason, reconciledjto her nts,and wedded to her lover. This 


disdain of congruity, characteristic of the modern 
i piece; there are merely 


moment of anguish. In the expression of filial love, Miss Mitchell 
the Bonapartes must cling together. It requires wonderful | It is further alleged that her love for Armand is pure and true, as 


was tolerably correct, although excessively hysterical. Her ad- 


ess in these days to maintain a system which pretends | his love is forher. Why not marriage, then? Why not turn the ent Pa a tial nape pce = = = 
aps the free exercise of the national choice, with the | heavy father out of doors, whan he comes, in his panoply of sel- sin oF arch 
wo 


itary rights of a race. The spoilt child, the enfant fishness, demanding the sacrifice of two human souls, to appease} has been much 


wrribie, must be soothed and petted, for the world knows the offended social Penates ? 
’ 


what happens to a house divided against itself. 


7 ; i tains of lamentation. This, moreover, would express an idea. In-}the Bowerian 
We have sometimes, as to-day, ridiculed the notion that the stead of this, therefore, we have the spectacle of a woman cruci-|she is, at times, 


fied in heart, in order that respectability may be vindicated, and| This, I fancy, is when she —— to act, and strays into nature. 
those who have tears may use up their pocket-handkerchiefs. girlish—but nothing more. Her attempt to delineate 
Well—the laundress is benefitted, if nobody else is ; and there is | madness, in 


occurrence of political events in these States had vast effect 
jn moulding our own internal affairs. But we have to note 
that, in France, the assassination of Mr. Lincoln was really 


seized UpOD a8 an occasion for manifesting popular resent- | some comfort in that. 


ment against the repressive and despotic sway that is still 


er archness also 
reece 


‘ah 


violent fit of hysterics, in order to sing a song. 
ded ts of 
rapid tappin 





oO! 
cal wriggling by the fore-finger of the right 


No. This would stop the play. This would quench the foun- hand upon the palm ‘ot the left; and sharp nasal en- 


unciation, strongly suggestive of the classic mavner of 


ose and Lize, of other days. Nevertheless, 
quite pleasing, in her girlish impetuosity. 


Her =r a3 an actress is limited just there. She can be im- 


petuous an 
e fourth act of ‘The Pearl of Savoy,” resulted in 
one of the most ludicrous displays of silliness and bombast that 


But what remains, then, to a play, which so miserably fails upon have ever been made upon a stage of any pretension. Yet it was 


. violently applauded by the audience. This anomaly, by the way, 
ercised. French opportunities for outspoken language are | the didactic ground. Simply this: that it suggests the atmosphere 
ex ad 


is easily explained. People admire, very often, not what they 


d far between. When they arrive, there are long | of novel sphere of life—the brothel—in reference to which it} $e, but what they think they see. In this case, the heart and the 
so few an i" 


arrears to he made good. 
The Yacht-Club Regatta. 

This pleasant festival took place on Thursday, under cir- 

cumstances that fully justified the recent change of pro- 

e. Not only were no ladies present; the 
course was from the Owl’s Head, round the Buoy of the 8.W. 
Spit, thence round the Light Ship, and back to the Owl’s 
Head by the same course, being a distance of about forty miles. 
The wind was indeed light through the greater part of the 
day; but between Sandy Hook and the Light Ship there was 
s finefresh breeze, and just sufficient sea running to have made 
fair visitors—uncomfortable. 

There were two classes as usual, schooners and sloops, and 
two prizes of silver plate, each of $250 value. In the first 
class were Commodore Stevens’s Maria, 231 tons; Vice-Com- 
modore McVickar’s Magic, 112; Mr. Bache’s Calypso, 109; Mr. 
Van Schaick’s Haze,91; Mr. Grigg’s Juniata, 81; and Mr. 
A.C. Kingsland Junr.’s Breeze, 25. The prize was won by 
the Magic, excellently handled. She fairly beat all her 
competitors, until within halfa mile of the final stake-hoat, 
when in avery light air the Maria passed a-head, and was 
first in by two minutes and ten seconds, though losing the 
race by allowance of time.—The invincible little Annie, 
96 tons, belonging to Mr. A. Livingston, had only one rival, 
Mr. Center’s Bonita, 52 ; the former won the race hollow. 

There were some new boats out, but we shall take another 
opportunity of speaking of them.—Tuesday next will be 
the Ladies’ Day. May we have fine weather, and a numer- 
ous aseemblage. 





Intercourse with Mexico. 

As one of the first-fruits of returning peace, commercial 
enterprize is showing itself in various directions. Among the 
novelties which may be hailed as promising desirable results, 
we note that a Company has been formed to run a line of 
steamers betweer this port and Vera Crvz, calling at Havana. 
The Emperor Maximilian has conceded certain privileges to 
thisnew “ American and Mexican Mail Steamship Company,” 
and we sincerely wish it success. Its first ship, the Manhattan, 
was tried down the Bay, on Thursday, with splendid results. 





Drama. 


The lounger along Broadway—and there are many loungers, 
these pleasant summer afternoons—may see, in the vestibule of 
the Winter Garden, the portrait of an actress. It is a photogra- 
phic portrait, and a faithful one. It represents a woman ofstately 
presence, having dark eyes and dark hair, and an intellectual 
countenance, wherein strength and sweetness are happily blended. 
No unprejudiced observer, looking upon this portrait, would sus- 
pect that its fair original could deliberately commit an act of 
ernelty. Yet Miss Jean Hosmer—of whom this is the “counter- 
feit presentment’’—has come hither, with the June sunshine and 
the June roses, and played Camille. 

To state the truth mildly, this was a Neroic act. Itis sufficiently 
unkind for an actress to inflict this play upon the public, in cold 
weather. But to melt our hearts with superfluous pathos, when 
the thermometer marks eighty degrees, is simple cruelty: and 
eruelty at the hands of beauty is, as somebody remarks, in some- 
body else’s play, ‘too much! too much!” 

The drama of *‘ Camille” has already been discussed in this 
column, and I had not thought to revert to it again. But some- 
how the occasion suggests remark, and—at the risk of repetition— 
Thave determined to traverse the old ground. 

Camille, as everybody knows, is a French courtesan; 
md the play, as everybody knows, depicts her love, 
her sacrifice, her sorrow, and her death. That it is a 
Very affecting play, is beyond question. But what is the 
significance of its pathos? What justification exists, in the di- 
dactic. aim and meaning of the drama, for the public illustra- 
tion of an extremely disagreeable, not to say a repulsive theme? 
These, I think, are pertinent inquiries. My own answer to them 
is, that the pathos has no significance, and that the play does not 
Justify its presentation. 

The world is unanimous in its judgment respecting a woman 
who has sold herself into vice. That judgment is, that she has 
Committed the unpardonable sin; that she has fallen below the 
level of human charity, and past redempticn; that, for her, there 
isnolonger a hope ; that her natural and proper destiny is to sink 





from deep to lower deep of degradation, till at last, through much | Pear] of 


misery, she finds rest in a dishonoured and a nameless grave. 
ve Pretty poems have been written, to express these sentiments, 


would seem that the public mind entertains a strong curiosity : imagi 
and that it presents a case of distress. ur comma Fem x 
It may, I think, be safely asserted, that these features do not | whether the portrayal of this mental condition be correct. The 

multitude are soft-hearted. They come, they see, they draw forth 
constitute a sufficient foundation fora drama. The former is dis- their pocket-handkerchiefs. Swe hs sen dbility | » they r 
gusting, and therefore ought not to be suggested upon the stage ; 


ant redness of eyes. 


play-wright. 


often good. (N.B.—Bunsby, patent). 


itself. 


ble culture, also, and ample experience. 
sonate Camille is, I think, a failure, 


death. 


Macbeth. 


what ha: 


Las Fanchon, both in the artistic and the 
do not commen¢ it in the sphere of tragedy. 


opers ©. “* di Chamounix. 
us that a young girl was persecuted by 





by men, wh lives are stained through and through with tentions ofarich nobleman; that her parents were ob! 





while the Jatter is entirely out of place thereon, unless to sub-| my a _— am — ~ — —— er 4 
cause they are females and are fair. Twice, within the three 

niece meen haya ppl Bek ae — po years anda half, during which I have written dramatic reviews for 

one show ; 

it is not well that one should be made to weep in vain. To shed 

“idle tears” (vide Tennyson), is to waste a valuable combina-| the aggrieved champions of young ladies, whom, with equal respect 

tion of lime and water. Besides, all weeping occasions unplea- and frankness, I have ventured to describe as not quite yet the 

° ’ 


It might be urged, and with some show of reason, that the sa- 
; reverence for the dramatic art, and keeping steadily in view the de- 
crifice, sorrow, and death of Camille illustrate the strength of mands of justice, to it and to its worthy votaries, I am wholly 
woman’s devotion to the object of her love, and, therefore, that 
their dramatic portrayal is fraught with artistic purpose and ’ 
ligation cannot always be avoided. There is a kind of criticism 
wer. But surely this devotion—which is, by the way, an ex- | /!8®' 5 
el trite theme—might much better be illustrated in the case birt Ps r a a and with the majority of artists, into 
of a woman not a courtesan, and with much finer dramatic ma. 
chinery. Having Hermione, and Constance, and Cordelia, and 
the perfect art of Shakspeare, we have no need to study fidelity, eer eremet t 
in the conduct ofa Parisian lorette, described in the cheap manner | attainable degree,) strike the g 
ofa frivolous French novelist, or an equally frivolous American | °°°™8 to defy all artificial accomplishments, by showing itself in 


A word now as to Miss Hosmer. She is a new actress, to this 
community, but she has made a favourable impression upon her 
audiences, and is well advanced upon the road to metropolitan Pers aot . 
success. Her physical advantages, and the evident intensity of| French players succeed far better than any other comedians of 
her emotional nature, fit her for tragedy—not that ‘of endurance, this city in the ungrateful task of rendering melo-drama accept- 
butthat of action. Her earnestness is impressive and very signi- 
ficant. It evinces talent and ambition, She possesses considera-| vagant absurdity of the well-knowa plot—not one was drawn 
Her attempt to per- forth by the acting, which in many respects was admirable. 
She is much too large 
and stately and tragic and self-possessed for the part of the * Facet! a — 
delicate French woman, whose soul is whirled away in a wild de-| Shows to the assassinated man the countenance o 
Marguerite de Bourgogne; and in in the scene, where she ac- 
lirium of passion, who is all sensibility ané weakness, and whose par Buridan's rendezvous, ond poutends to return his well-as- 
being ultimately burns to dust, in consumption. She is never Ca- 


Next week Miss Hosmer will play Zvadne. It has been sug- the 24th ult.,and minutely inspected the Atlantic telegraph 
gested that she ought to essay Lady Macbeth, and I dare say she : 


ed to send 
her away to Paris ; that there she permitted the secret, but honest | sent, and the congregation included a large number of dis- 
| addresses of a lover, until she fell into a snare, laid by the afore-! tinguished 


nation are touched by a harrowing calamity. Here is a 
young girl, wounded to lunacy, through the best affections of 
our common nature. Few persons are cool enough to observe 


These views, { am aware, must be unpopular. It is, perha) » 
y 


this paper, it has come to my knowledge that threats of personal 
violence against myself have been uttered—in safe seclusion—by 


peers of Siddons and Rachel. 1t is proper for me here to say that 
such direful menaces are less, in my e-teem, than the withered 
leaves that are blown about in Autumn winds. Impelled by deep 


unconscious of having wronged any member of the dramatic pro- 
fession. To be obliged to censure is always painful; but the ob- 


whic! trust never to degenerate. Here is a specimen of it— 
which is clipped from a recent number of the Hume Journai : 


“ There are those whose excellencies (although they may be wit- 
nessed after years of improvement and cultivation to the highest 


ly, whose genius 





such a clear, irresistible, and brilliant sphere, and by protrudin » 
so as to appear in such a distinct and separate light, that one is al- 


e lugubrious drama of Camille” is entirely ineffec- | most compelled to admit that a master can be born, and we stand 
man, S k 7 art. There was opportunity in it re the an-| Struck with awe at the outpouring flashes of a wonderful and col- 
tual cacmiad veto a broad, humane idea—and the opportunity ossal ability, which no art can attain, and only the purest essence 
noun ’ ’ 


of nature herself can devise. Among these gifted children of a 


was missed. That idea might not have been acceptable to} Divine hin ney te min — — — A aor worthy of 
i “ being engrafted in the g ng archives of the e, none whose 

this vicious generation, whose ‘ best conscience is,” as remarked ; } 

by Iago, ‘‘ not to leave undone, but to keep unknown ;” but it rare genius guahes forth tn such 6 glowing array of dassls 4 

would have been none the worse for that. Things which are 

good are not often popular, and things which are popular are not 


splendou 
none whose intuitive excellence, coupled with the loftiest desires 
for eminence, so grace the profession she adorns, as Mary Gannon.” 


If the actress herein mentioned is not heartily amused by this 
sublime farrago of absurdity, she has a duller sense of humour 


There is one aspect of this subject, very solemn and awful to| than would appear in her acting. 
contemplate, which I prefer to anes. It was amply considered all who undertake to labour in the lofty domain of art. I want to 
in a previous article on “Camille.” I mean, the nature and in- 

exorable certainty of that expiation, which, under the laws of 
spiritual life, the soul exacts, for any and every sin against 


ig 
Yet this is the kind of criticism which seems to be expected by 


say—and I have sufficient reason for this unusual obtrusion of my- 
self upon the reader—that it will never flow from the pen of 


MERCUTIO. 





FRENCH THEATRE, 


Mr. Juignet made a hit in selecting the terrific yet popular 
melo-drama of La Jour de Nelse, for the winding up of his season ; 
and we must repeat the opinion already drawn from us, that these 


able. any as were the involuntary smiles cailed forth during 
the performance on Saturday night, all were caused by the extra- 


Madame Larmet, who in costume as well as in look and gesture 
adapts herself so well to every part, was forcible throughout. 
She was particularly so in the scene, where she unmasks and 


ueen, 


sumed love. Mr. Gravier we prefer in comedy; he overdoes his 


mille, at any time during the performance,simply because she lacks | part ; though ever an intelligent and conscientious actor, he does 

this reckless abandon of passion. On the contrary, she is a proud, | ©°t spear to so great advantage as does Mr. Larmet. 

gentle woman, whose life has no background of sin and shame, 

who is deeply in love, and who exhibits, in a very natural man- 

ner, various phases of that interesting distemper. Her death by a Lay ache ag to give a substantial proof of their regard to 

consumption is absurd. One might expect such an imperial crea- ne r 

ture to yield to an earthquake, but certainly not to a cough. I i P itean : r) . 
king f 1 ta’ ments at the Academy o usic in serious drama, go to prove 

=a, & er is oa pay eae sgroed —_ By by that there is a large French population here inclined to relish 

Crawfoxd, whic Pp : pe gu 88-| stronger meat than the unceasing succession of Vaudevilles, 

chusetts grave-yard. The original, as everybody knows, was 

killed by a lightning stroke: and one thinks, in contemplating 

that statue, that such a man could have perished by no meaner 


We shall have one more opportunity of judging of the pee 
tive merits of these artists on Monday next, when Madame Lar- 
met takes her benefit, and produces the Marquise de Senneterre. 


The new Theatre will, we believe, be built in Broadway, on a 
plot of ground opposite th» New York Hotei. The late experi- 





Pacts and Fancies. 
The Prince of Wales visited the steamship Great Hastern on 


cable and the works connected therewith. A very select and 


would appear to advantage in the plaid, although the Lady Mac-| influential ey of gentlemen was present on the occasion, 
beth of nature—which is another word for Shakspeare—is a smal] | among them Lor y 

woman. Imagine the genius of Charlotte Cushman in the fragile body, and ~ W. Field. The Canadian Commissioners in 
form of Mrs. Bowers, and you have, I think, a perfect ideal of Lady England an 


Lyons, Sir Edward Cunard, George Pea- 





numerous distinguished telegraph officials were 
The new tenor, Mr. Hohler, who is men- 





also present. 


tioned in an item elsewhere, was formerly Private Secretary 
Size and stature, howbeit, are not much considered in these 
matters, nor is it essential that they should be, in all cases. But d ; I 
it is essential that the impulse of ambition should be restrained | also, several of their oid acquaintances, who were his com- 
by a wise respect to the measure of capacity. We all remember 
ned So dearee, = ee soared ween the RF apy 
wings. The moral of that disastrous experience should be com- —who was private Secretary to the Duke of 
mented to Miss Magi . _—— He Cig by respon et a ae — P ry 
little person, remarkable vivacity an y, and a well trained a 6 Pion) her E 
ated May 19th: “ Mr, Ainslie Murray and another English- 
etme oy of the elfiishness of the character, has yes hago man have been captured by b rigan ds between Pacstums end 
But the qualities that make her acting acceptable in that quaint ; Salerno, and a ransom of £8,000 is demanded. Mr. Murray is 
She has, never-| detained, and the other gentleman has been sent to this city 
siaas eapomsed. at Niblo’s,in a part which ,to some extent, requires | to get the money.” This is the old romantic way of doing the 
bad o> Red ee ee hn that < — = eae banditti business. 
voy” a y play, the story of whic t of the i i i 
yoy rea its plot briefly. It tells val in aid of the funds of the corporation for assisting neces- 


the dishonourable at- sitous cle 


to the Earl of Dudley. —-——-The Prince of Wales entertained 
the Canadian Delegates, at dinner, on the 19th ult., inviting, 


anions when in Canada, in 1860. Among these were Lord 
t. Germans, Sir Edmund and Lady Head, Dr. Acland and 





-From Naples comes the following telegram 





——On the 17th ult., the 211th festi- 


men, &c., was celebrated under the dome of St. 
Paul’s C: al. The Prince of Wales and suite were pre- 








persons. 


The Grand Jury of the County of 
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Victoria, C. W., lately adopted a Resoluti rebuking the 
policy of certain Canadian politicians, which looks towards 
‘annexation to the United States,” and expressing steadfast 
and affectionate loyalty to the British Government. 
The great firm of Cama and Son, of Bombay, with branches 
in London and Liverpool, bas failed. Its liabilities are roughly 
stated at three millions sterling ———-—The Princess ar 
is the recipient of much sympathy, @-propos to the death of the 
Czarewitch. The ladies of St. Petersburg have subscribed a 
cunsiderable sum of money to purchase a large crucifix of 
lapis lazuli adorned with precious stones, which is to be sent 
to the cess, with an address of —- At Moscow 
a Bible, bound in gold, is heing prepared for the same purpose, 
A oe from Copenhagen says: “ Have you heard the good 
news about the Princess D: ? The Russian Government 
consider her almost in the light of their heir’s widow, and give 
her an income of £60,000 a year to keep up regal state here.” —— 
New Brunswick, like poor Ophelia, in the play, has been 
treated to “too much of water.” Last month only five 
days passed, without rain. The river, too, rose, and carried 
away many thousana dollars worth of timber and other pro- 
perty. At a recent performance of Francesca di Rimini, 
at the Niccolini theatre in Florence, Madame Ristori and Sal- 
vini took part. Dr. Philpotts, the venerable Bishop of 
Exeter has entered on the 89th year of his age. He is still in 
excellent general health and unimpaired intellect, although 
his physical strength has, of late, diminished ———_—— We 
read that “in the Gallery of the Convent of Jesuits at Lisbon, 
there is a fine picture of Adam in Paradise, dressed in blue 
breeches with silver buckles, snd Eve with a striped petti- 
coat,”-————It is said that the Prince of Wales proposes to 
purchase Celbridge, in the county of Kildare. This will bea 
great gratification to those Irish, who are anxious to see a 
royal owner of Irish land, and to have him frequently visiting 
the ape ad idea of celebrating—not the anni- 
versary of Waterloo—but the anniversary of Fifty Years’ 
Peace between France and England gains favour. The 
French have expressed a desire to take the initiatory steps. 
We trust the plan muy be well devised and well executed. 
——_-——The fiftieth annual meeting of the members of the 
Royal Yacht squadron was held recently, at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, London. The squadron was established in 1815. 
————-Mr. Alexander Herschel, the second son of Sir John 
Herschel, is a candidate for the post vacated by the death of 
Admiral Fitzroy—_————A Paris correspondent writes :— 
“Last Thursday, I saw one bonnet which I am sure must be 
the extreme ot the present fashion. It consisted of two ounces 
of gold beaten into a band, and four square inches of black 
lace, the whole to conclude with a gold button, which fas- 
tened one end of the lace over the other. Prince Ar- 
thur has arrived home from his tour in the East, and has pro- 
ceeded to Balmoral, to pay his respects to his mother. 
A Roman Catholic Church, for French residents of London, 
is to be built in Leicester a on the well-known site of 
the Panorama. It is to be called Notre Dame de France. 
There bas been no instance of the death of an heir to the 
Russian throne since 1233, when Prince Theodore died, while 
preparations were being made for his marriage ———-——A 
“ spiritual medium,” doing business as such, at Rochester, 
N. Y. (the place, by the way, where the spirit-rapping mania 
broke out with virulence, some years ago), has been prose- 
cuted by the revenue authorities of the U. 8. in that city, for 
neglecting to take out a license as a juggler———Soda-water 
fountains have been introduced, upon the passenger cars on 
the Little Miami Railroad. —The Emperor of Russia has 
yiven Marshal Canrobert all the Orders of Russia at once!! 
There will be no Godiva procession at Coventry, this 
year. The old custom is to be discontinued. The re- 
cent ballot at the English Royal Yacht Squadron Club ap- 
pears to have been characterised by unusual severity. Four 
candidates were balloted for, and were all black-balled. A no- 
ble marquis had the ill-fortune to be amongst the rejected. 
-—-The English system of announcing storms 4 tele- 
graph has been adopted in Prussia. Professor Dove will send 
the result of his observations daily to all the principal ports. 
——-The negroes of Fortress Monroe and Norfolk, Va., have 
sent a magnificent sword, valued at $750, io General 
Butler, formerly of the United States Army.————— 
Mr. Spurgeon, the “ sensation preacher,” is about to visit the 
Holy Land. A London paper, recording the fact, remarks 
that the Hoiy Land will henceforth be a topic for familiarity 
and fun. It is stated that General Halleck, U. 8. A., is 
now writing a History of the “Siege of Corinth,” which he 
conducted. —Mr. Punch quotes, as follows, Bismarck on 
the Prussian Navy : “ Begin at the beginning. The first prin- 
ciple of our Naval Architecture is, “ Make sure of your Kiel.’ 
————The Peruvian Minister at Washington has presented 
to President Johnson a gold medal that was struck in com- 
memoration of the inauguration of the South American Con- 
gress. At a recent meeting of persons interested in the 
prosperity of Ireland held at the chambers of Mr. Lever, M.P., 
to consider the best means of extending old and of introducing 
new manufactures into that country, it was determined to or- 
ganize a company to manufacture cotton and flax in Ireland, 
under the Limited Liability Act. The capital required is 
£1,000,000, of which one-fifth is to be raised in lreland. 
The Ojo Farmer says that if you want to make a baulky 
horse go, you should fill his mouth with dirt or gravel from 
the road. The “ philosophy” of this expedient is that it gives 
the horse something else to think about besides standing still. 
A play entitled “ Four years of Civil War in America; 
or the Death of Lincoln,” has been presented at a theatre at 
Vienna. The Emperor of the French has bought an es- 
tate in Algeria, and intends to build a villa and visit the coun- 
every year. A foreign paper, speaking of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s visit to Italy, calls him, by way of complimen- 
tary distinction, le premier pompier d@ Angleterre ————The 
Courrier des Etats Unis says that the new fangled “ Bureau of 
Military Justice,” at Washington, is not a French institution, 
as had been declared, and adds : “Political assassins in France 
are not tried in the dark or by military courts. They are 
tried by an ordinary criminal court, and enjoy the same pri- 
viliges usually granted to other criminals.”—————“ Mr. Por- 
son,” said a gentleman, “ my opinion of you is most con- 
temptible.” “Sir,” said the wit and scholar, “I never knew 
an opinion of yours that was not contemptible.” The 
Bedford, Pa., Hnquirer, of the 12th ult., reports the death, on 
the 7th ult., at Centreville, of Hannibal, the elephant, said to 
be the largest animal ever exhibited on this continent. He 
was eleven feet, eight inches, tall; weighed 15,000 —. 
and was supposed to be about sixty years old. e has 
been travelling over this continent, on exhibition, for thirty- 
six years. ‘The Crown Prince of Denmark took leave of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales.on the 16th ult., and left 
Marlborough House for Dover, en route for Denmark. 
A letter signed by the of the Canadian Depart- 
of Public Works, states thai it is thejintention of the Gov- 
Senne tener oat etvies staff to Ottawa, early in 



























































THE LATE HENRY ATKINSON, ESQ. 

Private letters by the Belgian apprize us of the demise, on 
the 14th May, in Paris, of a gentleman who, for half a cen- 
tury, occupied a high position in our social and commercial 
community. Henry Atkinson was born in England, June, 
1793. Having settled permanently in Quebec in 1812, at the 
age of nineteen, his successful operations, his intelligence, and 
unceasing industry soon permitted him to take a leading part 
in our export business. For many years he was connected, 
in business, with his elder brother, William Atkinson, Esq., 
pag poss of Cap Rouge ——— near Quebec, and still living 
in London. Some large profits on very extensive contracts 
with the Imperial Government, in connection with the navy, 
induced him to retire, about thirty years ago, from the ex- 

rtation of timber, with a princely fortune, amassed in very 
lew years. He then e & most extensive purchaser of 
realestate. About 1830, Mr. Atkinson, who was distinguished 
by a strong taste for travelling, literature and fine arts, sailed 
for Europe and devoted four years of his life to travelling 
through France, Germany and Italy, locating himself for a 
whole year at Venice, and visiting the most fashionable wa- 
tering places. He then returned to Canada, and immediately 

urchased the most picturesque seat on the shores of the St. 
wrence, Spencer Wood, from the Heirs Percival, where he 
resided in magnificent style for nearly twenty years, his large 
rent-roll permitting him to indulge without stint in his fancy 
for embellishing his grounds and introducing the newest and 
choicest European adornments of which the park-like scenery 
of the place was susceptible; his ranges of glass-houses co- 
vered acres; his exquisite entertainments, and store of rare 
books, objets de vertu, his picture gallery, representing several 
th ds of pounds, purchased in Rome and elsewhere, for 
mony renee made a visit to his country-seat one of the chief 
attractions of strangers visiting (Quebec. In 1854, the man 
whose whole existence had seemed to centre in literature, ru- 
ral beauty, flowers, and the society of friends, suddenly de- 
cided to sell Spencer Wood to the Government, as a residence 
for the Ear] of Elgin, and returned to business with more zeal 
than ever. The deceased’s power of application was, we may 
say, something extraordinary; no amount of hard-work, writing 
or business could weary him; and until within a few months 
of his death he would spend a toilsome day in his counting- 
house, in St. Peter Street, take his papers home, write until 
midnight, then three hours of sleep, and write again until 
breakfast-time, summer and winter; such his everyday life. 
Gifted with a mind of great vigour, a sagacity scarcely ever at 
fault, & most retentive memory, he possessed a rich store of 
knowledge on all points—was well acquainted with English, 
French and Italian literature; in one word, Henry Atkinsou 
was a polished, educated gentleman of the old school. With 
all that, he was of so retiring, so shy a nature, that he shrank 
from anything having even the semblance of display. This 
peculiarity became a fault in him, as it instantly closed to him 
the door to high offices for which his talents, business habits 
and wealth eminently fitted him.— Quebec Morning Chronicle, 


@bituary. 


* ViscounT MayNarp.—Viscount Maynard, Lord Lieutenant 

of Essex, died lately at Easton Lodge, his seat in that county. 

He was the third Viscount, and was born in 1786; but his 

only son, Colonel megorel. having died a few months since, 

the title is extinct. The d nobleman traced his pedi- 

gree to the Conquest. One of his ancestors was Sir Henry 
synard, secretary to Lord:Treasurer Burleigh. 





Sm Tuomas Srapies, Bart.—Sir Thomas Staples, Bart., 
died on the 14th ult., at his residence in Merrion-square, Dub- 
lin, in his ninetieth year. By his demise is broken perhaps 
the last link which connected the present generation with the 
past—the Ireland of to-day with the Ireland of ante-Union 
times; for Sir Thomas was the last surviving member of the 
Irish Parliament, in which assembly he represented first the 
borough of Coleraine, and subsequently Knocktopher, in the 
county of Kilkenny. He was one of those who voted against 
the Act of Union. Anable lawyer, an accomplished scholar, 
and a courteous gentleman, the deceased baronet was univer- 
sally esteemed; while, by the members of his own profession 
—of which forseveral years he was recognized as the “ father” 
—he was regarded with that reverential respect only accorded 
to distinguished talents combined with beaevolence and wis- 
dom. He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his nephew, Mr. 
N. A. Staples, who was born in 1817. 


Tue Hon. SterpHen Epmonp Spring Rice.—The Hon. 
pon og Edmond Spring Rice, son and heir to Lord Mont- 
eagle, died on the 9th ult.,on board the steam vessel 7ripoli, 
on his way from the Mediterranean. The deceased was in his 
5ist year. He married in 1859 the eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. Serjeant Frere. He was for many years a Commissioner 
of Customs, and afterwards Chairman of that Board. Mr. 
Spring Rice commenced his official career as private secreta- 
ry to his father, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On his retirement from the Customs, his active mind found 
employment that was very welcome to him in his duties as a 
country gentleman and a magistrate. At the time of the Irish 
famine Mr. Spring Rice took a leading part in promoting the 
collection of fands, and organizing, in connexion with the 
Treasury, the system of relief which was adopted in that al- 
most unparalleled emergency. 


Mr. ArTauR SEGuIN.—This veteran in the theatrical and 
musical world died very lately in London, at the house of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Howell, the double-bass player. He was 84 

ears of age ; and was enrolled in a club which held its meet- 
ings in the Hotel Palais Royal, at the time of the revolutiona- 
c—— in 98. The name of Seguin is a household word in 
glish musical history of the last fifty years, and the deceased 
was father of Edward and William in, neither of whom 
survive him. He was secretary to various Managements at 
her Majesty’s Theatre for more than fifty years, and was in 
the like capacity associated with Mr. Mitchell in his manage- 
ment of the French plays at the St. James’s Theatre. 


At Clevelands, near Bideford, Devon, F. Thorold, Esq., former- 
ly of the 13th Light pengouns heron ae | H M8. 
Ganops, Lieut. H. Hilton, R. N.—B. geno . Esq., former- 
ly of the 15th Hussars.—At Asseergurh, Bombay Presidency, John 


wey, Ensign H. M.’s 108d Reg.—At Weymouth, B. Morton Fest- 
ing, Eeq., K. H., Capt. R. N.—At Orvieto, Col. Arthur Helstam 


Gordon, for many years in command of the 5th Dregoca Gua: Bo 
with which distinguished regiment he served in the Peninsula? 


war.—At Turnhan:-green, Capt. Shippard, late 29th Regt.—At 
Plaistow, Essex, Samuel Harrison, Kea, in his 83rd year, for 50 


years in the Bank of England.—-At Bognor, Sussex, Major-Gen. 
Wm. Frazer, R. A. 


Appointments. 


Edward Gordon, Esq., C. B., to be for 








the island and 
to Re- 


Secretary to the Governor; and H, W. Ai Eaq., to be 





| 


ceiver General, for Jamaica.—Horace Watts, Esa. M. D., 


Colonial Surgeon for Newfoundland.—Capt. Aikman, V, ¢, yy be 
Indian Army, to be one of H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gent... “Ara 
vy. V. Mills, Esq., res. 





Army. 


New ZEALAND.—It will be seen that the news from Ney 
Zealand is of the most unsatisfactory kind. Gen. 
bas asked for 2,000 men from England as reinfo 
The Secretary for War not only peremptorily declines to 
them, but repeats his instructions for the withdrawal of five 
regiments. The Colonial Government has asked Permiseion 
to enlist 1,500 men from the troops now in New a4 
local force, and the Government is willing to accede to their 
request. But whether the local corps is to be on the footing 
of militia, or a colonial regiment like the Canadian Rifles, dogg 
not appear.—Army and Navy Gazette, May 20. 


THe NEw CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN CANADA.—Sir Joby 
Michel, K.C.B., who succeeds Sir W. Fenwick Williams, 
K.C.B., as Commander-in-Chief of H. M. land forces in 
North America, entered the Army as Ensign in 1923, §), 
John was nominated a C. B. after the termination of the Kafi, 
War, in 1853, in consequence of his distinguished serviggs in 
the Kaffir War of 184647 and of 1851-’53 (medal). Wy 
nominated to the 2nd Class of the Medjidie for services with 
the Turkish Contingent. Served in the Indian campaigns jy 
1858-59 in command of the Mhow field force, and 
the rebels under Tantie Topee at Beorora, taking twenty. 
seven guns; subsequently oe eo in pursuing 
fugitive bands (K.C.B. and medal). mmanded & division 
of the Army in the Campaign of 1860 in China, inclu the 
action of Sinho (medal with clasp for the Taku Forts.) “Wy 
popeeed Colonel of the 86th (Royal County Down) regimen 
in 1862. a 

The Calcutta mail of April 22 brings information that a i. 
tachment of R. A., consisting of 116 men, with women aj 
children, en route from Mhow to Kirkee, have been stri 
down with cholera in the jungle. Bombay papers refer jp 
very strong terms to the conduct of the military authorities g 
headquarters, who disregarded the protest of the divisions 
authorities at Mhow, against the men being marched through 
the jungle during the fiercest heat of the season.—Sir H 
Rose, lately commander-in-chief in India, has arrived in Lon. 
don.—The pay and allowance of the Military Attachés ha 
been fixed at £600 a year—tittle enough, considering the ex. 
pensive capitals to which they are accredited.——A review of 
the different militia regiments raised in the County of Midd. 
sex took place in Hyde Park on the 23d ult., under the eye of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cambridge. Sir Ht 
Rose, who had just returned from India, was on the ground, 
The Prince of Wales was present, and the Princess alao 
up in an open carriage.——Capt. Keith Fraser, 1st Life @ 
bas been appointed Aide-de-Camp to Major-Gen. Lord G, 
Paget, Inspector of Cavairy.——At the Baldoyle races on the 
18th ult., Capt. Lawrence, 9th Lancers, while riding in one of 
the steeple chases, was thrown from his horse, in consequence 
of the animal having shied at a fence, and the other Lae 
coming up he was trodden upon, aud received such injuri 
about the head and abdomen that his life is despaired of — 
Quartermaster Copeland has been appointed a Military 
of Windsor on the Lower Foundation, v. Capt. Scoltock, who 
has been so to the Upper, or Royal Foundation— 
Lord F. W. B. Douglas heads the list of 118 candidates at the 
last competitive examination for direct commissions, His 
marks are 6597, and those of the next are 6100. The lowest 
is set down for 1803. Lord Arthur Hill got 2930; the Earlof 
Hillsborough 2699; and the Marquis of Worcester 2050. The 
system has not driven young aristocrats out of the army.— 

here were on the ist of March, 1865, 22,441 officers, and 
377,686 soldiers in the French army, distributed thus: 
ria, 79,826 ; Italy, 13,041 ; Mexico, 30,737; France 276,513, 


War Orrice, May 16.—Gren. Gds.: Maj. and Bt. Col. Bruceto 
be Lt.-Col., v. Wynyard, who ret. on h B3 Capt. and Lt.-Col. Cure 
to be Maj.; Lt. and Capt. Gascoigne to be Capt. and Lt.-Col; In 
and Lt. Gaussen to be Lt. and Capt; Henry Wellesley to be Ea. 
and Lt.——-100th Ft., J. R. Atkin to be En. v Lloyd, transf. to 
82nd.——Brevet.—Lt.-Col. Lodder, 59th Ft, having comp. qu 
serv., to be Col.—Memo,—Hon. Gilbert Elliot, h. p., bas bee 
perm. to ret. by sale. : 





Navy. 


Rear-Admiral Dacres in the Hdgar, 71, with the Ohannd 
fleet, has returned from Lisbon to Spithead. Some of the 
ships are at Portland—The Miranda, 15, from New Ze 
land, has arrived at home, and will be paid uff.——It is m- 
moured that in the event of Lord Clarence ‘aget being succes 
fully opposed, in tlie general election, at Sandwich, his lordship 
will succeed Sir Robert Smart in command of the Mediter- 
ranean station.—The rank of Master is decidedly to be abo- 
lished.—The Russian squadron, under Rear- 
Lessofsky, with the remains of the late Czarewitch, arrived in 
Plymouth Sound on the 17th ult. Flags were hoisted halt 
mast high on H. M. ships in commission, on the forts, ands 
all the public departments. The Li frigate, fired s 
salute of 21 minute guns, The Port Admiral’s ship, Raya 
Adelaide, also gave a similar salute. The U.S. ship 
also took part in the demonstrations of sympathy.— 
Frederick Kerr, of the Black Prince, takes the good service 
pension vacated by Capt. Houston’s removal to rank.— 
The body of Staff-Commr. Scott, of the Irish 
service, has been discovered floating, at Goeenstows within 
short distance of H.M.S. Frederick William. The unit 
tunate gentleman was an officer on board that ss 
which he was missed a fortnight since. When the was 
found, the only covering was a night-Uress.———Capt. 
—— 4 the Jmmortalité, has na a a — the coat 
mand of the Trafalgar on service ; 
Capt. Randolph, now in Proline the Orlando, in the Medi 
terranean, tc the Steam Reserve in the Medway, vacant by te 
advancement of Capt. W.K. Hall to be su 
Sheerness ; Capt. Bedford to succeed Rear-Adml. 
Sulivan, as one ofthe professional members of the Marise 
Department of the Board of Trade. 


APPoINTMENTS.— Captains : May, from Canopus, 8 ceceiving 
ship, at Devonport, to command the Scout, at Sheerness; 


2 


ear, late of the Phaeton, £9, to Canopus, v May ; Slight 
:—a later paper 
srs OER cecal Barents tac ed :—a 
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New Publications. 


that the angry clarion of war is hushed, the gentle| words by Hon. George Lunt. T : , 
gh wl sate los estos to Sn Seta same saben to al — of this a — e, it chances, reprinted in the Albion of | S8tY of its deliverance by that astounding girl. 
music It has not, indeed, been entirely silent, during these April 8.) Published by G. D. Russel and Co., of Boston. 


dreadful four years ; but its sweet tones have been overborne, 
and mostly drowned, by the martial sounds of war. Heard 
now, more clearly and widely, they are inexpressibly welcome 


back essin Ancient Mariner; and it would seem as if it had been the 
sndsoothing. We hasten to wines = e » design of Scribe and Meyerbeer to outship every ship that had |<; i 
been shipped on the waters of drama and po ho We have siege) marched to the stately cathedral to deposit the banner 


city and in Boston, have simultaneously commenced the pub-| cognizance of a good many, not forgetting the one arranged 
for “ The Tempest” of Mr. Macready, by Mr. Stanfield, who, 
and Huntington have put forth the first number of knowing what painting could do, what the stage would re- 


comes to us in a variety of forms. Different publishers, in this 





Jication of books of standard poetry for the people. Messrs. 


by J. W. Turner; “ or of the Mill,” by A. Leduc; “The| was to issue from the Bois-Chesun—the forest of oaks adjoin- 
y 


er-ma-yed.’’ Published by Oliver Ditsonand Co., of Boston. | j 
Requiem. Dedicated to the Memory of the Slain in Battle. 


Music by Henry Carter. (The 


her native village, and become the saviour of France. 
he city of Orleans has just celebrated the 435th anniver- 
The time- 
honoured solemnity is one of the great festivities of the Or- 
leanais, as the marvellous story itself is one of the most inter- 
esting pages of its history, and on this occasion only all dis- 
tinctions of class or party are laid aside. On the eve of the 
= seh festival the mnnicigel body of Orleans (whose predecessors, 
There was a ship,” said the | in 1499, had done good service that Sunday morning when 
Suffolk, disconcerted by repeated losses, resolved to raise the 


—_—_——_o—_____. 
“L’AFRICAINE;” “NORTHWARD HO!” 
The third act is a curiosity. 


of the Maid, which is preseved in the Town-house. The 
whole body of the clergy attended the ceremony, while hymns 
were chanted by hundreds of voices. The banner was blessed 
and received by the Bishop, and the church, covered with 


: i - . quire, what the sea must have indicated, did as much as was] gacs and displaying the-arms of the towns which assisted 
«The Cottage Library,” entitled Home Bailads by our Home Glues 4 i, 


Poets ; while Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have brought out 
the first of their series of “ Companion Poets for the People,” 


gre in pamphlet form, and are characterized by neatness of 
mechanism. They are sold, also, at a low price. The former 
costs but thirty cents, the latter fifty. Thus both are within 
the reach of the great multitude of book-buyers. It was a 
happy thought, with both the publishing-houses that we have 
named, to put such books before the people ; and we earnestly 
wish that their enterprise may meet with the fullest success. 
The collection of “ Home Ballads” —(this title, by the way, 
was first used by Whittier, upon one of his best volumes), 
comprises thirty-eight poems, by nearly as many writers. 
These poems have been selected with a view to 
please the popular taste, rather than to lead it on- 
ward in literary culture: and hence the little pamphlet 
contains several pieces—specimens of such mediocre versifiers 
as Thomas D. Gage, W. D. Gallagher, Amelia B. Welby, 
Emily Judson, and the late General Morris—which are more 
notable for their popularity of tone, than their poetic merit. 
It is, we think, always a mistake to garner up commonplaces 
of verse with real gems of beauty and feeling and music. 
However, most of these “ Home Ballads” deserve the honour 
that has been conferred upon them, and we do not doubt that 
all will find appreciative readers.—Messrs. Bunce and Hunt- 
ington will presently’ publish the second and third of their 
series, respectively entitled “ The Song of the Shirt, and other 
Poems,” by Thomas Hood, and “Famous Battle Poems.” 
Bach of these—as is the present numbcr—will be illustrated 
with wood-cuts.—lt should be noted that the idea of publish- 
ing this series of books of poetry for the multitude originated 
with Messrs. Bunce and Huntington, and was not borrowed 
by them from the enterprize of any contemporary publisher. 
—The series, commenced by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, is, 
as now announced, to comprise six numbers. The selections 
from Longfellow, in the first number, have been made with 
excellent judgment. There are fifty-nine of them—represent- 
ing, not the entire works, but the characteristic moods of the 
most eminent American poet. And, certainly, no one who 
reads this pamphlet, with proper appreciation, can doubt that 
Longfellow deserves his rank. There are, in these poems 
aserene repose, as of golden days in early Autumn; a wide 
and deep sympathy with human experience; a deli- 
cate tenderness of sentiment; and those evidences of 
and skill in his art, 
which are seen in felicitous simile and perfect versifica- 
tion. One gets ample encouragement and strength from read- 
ing the poetry of Longfellow. He not only ministers to our 
taste for all that is beautiful and good; he teaches us patience, 
and fortitude, and unwavering aspiration for a higher and 
purer spiritual life. Herein, we think, is thesecret of the hold 
which he has taken upon his countrymen, and the admiration 
of cultivated readers all over the world. His genius is not, 
perhaps, remarkable for power, or originality—certainly not 
for any abnormal qualities. He has neither the majestic individu- 
ality of Dante; nor the fiery, passionate force of Byron; nor 
the imaginative scope of Shelley; nor the tireless invention 


possible. We recollect the ship in Halévy’s “ La Tempesta,” 
built for Mr. Lumley; the one contrived for-M. Auber’s 
“ Haydée,” eo > yy 4 property of sailing rudder 
is Poems by Longfellow. Both publications foremost ; those in * Is de N uit,’ and in “La Vengeur” ; 
containing Household y P thatin M. David's “ Perle de Brésil” ; all so many stage ships | of the garrison, the municipal councils of the neighbourin 
of ee Se, not calculated to satisfy the notions of those 

who ho 


uring its struggle against the English and the Bur- 
ay was magnificently illuminated. On the following 
ay the Prefect of the department, the magistracy, the clergy 
of the city and of the adjoining towns and villages, the troops 


communes, the medallists of St. Helena, the corporations 0 
: the working classes, assembled in the cathedral to hear the 

The old sea in reverential fear, anegyric on Joan of Arc delivered by the Abbé Bougaud. 
or the knowledge of such scrupulous folk as would have The procession, in going to and returning from the church, 


trireme, bucentaur, junk, galliot, somehow presented. Most | traversed the streets of the city, which tradition says Joan 


of all do we recall with extreme delight the good and the evil | rode through in full armour, bearing her sacred hanner, the 
vessels in Herr Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman,” moored “cheek | day she convoyed a supply of provisions from Blois to the 
by jowl” on the tiny s at Leipzig, where the difficulty | famished defenders of Orleans, and visited the ruins of the 
seemed to prevent the celestial and diabolical crews trom | fort of the Tourelles, where she was wounded by an English 
tumbling over one another, in a sort of mixed “ sensation” | arrow. 

sailor’s hornpipe ; but this ship in“ L’Africaine” outdoes them| On the eve of the féte, M. E. Morin, who has lately lectured 
every one—the biggest, the most improbable, the worst man-|in Paris on the same subject, delivered at the Literary-hall, 
cuvred of any of the operatic navy, till this time present | and before a numerous audience, a panegyric on the deliverer 
launched—yet laid out todo what never before stage ship was| of Orleans. He described with most interesting detail the 


required to accomplish. The fiction of its being cut into half, | visit of Joan to the Court of Chinon, the taking of Orleans, 
permitting the audience to look in, must, of course, be swal-| and the expeditions to Paris and Compiégne. He alluded, too, 


lowed. The monster is arranged in a three-story scene, the | to the retribution which fe:l upon the judges and persecutors 
lowest story divided in half ladies’cabin, gentlemen’s cabin,&c., | of the Maid, and in conclusion invited France and England 
with compaaion-stairs between ; above this the deck devoted | to “a fraternal rivalry of peace,” and expressed a hope that 
to the crew ; higher up, steersman, &c. ; a mast in the midst, | both countries would before long join in raising a monument 
sails and practicable shrouds, of which no mortal man or mid- | of expiation to the memory of the “ Maid of Orleans.” —Paris 
shipman makes any use. At the dawn, as the scene opens, letter, May 16. 

before the lamps are extinguished, Inez, the captain’s reluct- 
ant and remorseful bride, is disclosed amid a bevy of ladies, 
dressed: rather for a court garden than for shipboard, and some 
working at tapestry, who sing a pleasing chorus, concerning 
the fortunate voyage they are making (!) with one of the most | 9; 
coquettish broken closes ever invented by Meyerbeer. 
The crew in the upper story (having no tapest: 















———_>—__—_ 
FROM TURIN TO FLORENCE. 


Oh for the simplicity of ancient days! when the trappin, 

f Government were light and loose; when the thanes could 
be assembled at brief notice on the Wiltshire downs, and a 
1 I , : to stitch) | Kiag could improvise a Parliament under an oak in Sher- 
are more serious, and accordingly sing a quaint rude hymn to| wood; when the Great Council of the nation met with equal 
St. Dominic, the patron of the Inquisitors, believing him to | convenience at Oxford, Merton, Malbridge, or Westminster ; 
have guided them past the perilous Cape of Storms. On this | and when the Keeper ot the Records could ride in the King’s 
the ladies bethink them to drop their tapestry, to drop on} suite, and carry all that was necessary in his pack There 
their knees, and to sing a hymn also ; the two choruses are (as| were no Blue-books and State Paper-offices in those days. 
one might be sure from Meyerbeer’s hands) adroitly united. | But now the indispensable official baggage of the youngest of 
The lamps are put out, the sun rises, and the business of the} Ruropean kingdoms grows in a few years to thousands of tons. 
day setsin. The crew are not content with Nelusco, to whom, | Poor Italy is undergoing the painful work of moving all her 
as the slave of Vasco, Don Pedro's deadly foe, transferred to | official furniture, and trains of waggons cumber her railways. 
Inez, his unwilling wife, the pilotage of the ship had been in-| All the heavy literature of a Parliamentary Government and 
trusted; and Nelusco is as sinister and sulky as could be|the-elaborate upholstery of a representative system is piled 

wished, threatens a typhoon if the ship is not steered to the| upon railway tucks. Tuustedve waggon loads of public 

north, and gives his directions in an unaccompanied solo of | accounts have already gone forward to Florence to await the 

the greatest difficulty, which, as delivered by M. Faure, is a| distant day when they may be balanced, and Bologna has al- 

masterpiece of vocal certainty. To make any effect the ship|ready seen six hundred truck-loads of official matter move 

should move on this hint; but the poop-deck contents itself, | slaggishly through her station. Poor Turin is playing for the 

on some evenings, with giving a little pitch to the left, whieh | jast time the part of Capital of Italy, and is even putting off the 

the liberal must accept as an indication of “ Northward Ho !” | mantle of the little sovereignty ot Piedmont. In afew weeks she 
if their faith be large enough. ThenjNelusco sings a mocking | will have fallen back upon her merely local and natural preten- 
legend about a Storm Fiend, enough to put the most believ-| sions to the world’s notice. She must always be the home 
ing of passengers on their guard, though the weakest song in | and resort of a large circle of provincial gentry, and travel- 
the first three acts, even did not Vasco, who has got to sea in| Jers will still visit her for what she has been. The tourist will 
a ship of his own, (History and Scribe know best how come | rest a day to walk among the effigies of her great’ modern 
by!) appear on board, disinterestedly to warn Don Pedro | men in the public gardens, and will praise the pleasant shadow 
against Nelusco and his wicked designs. That treacherous | of her arcaded streets, and remark how refreshing it is in the 

man, he says, is steering them, not merely among destructive | hot summer to stand in the midst of s great city and yet see 
reefs, but more destructive savages. Mon Pedro, who will not] the snows resting upon mountains which appear almost close 
listen to anything of the kind, orders that Vasco shall be} at hand. But the pomp and circumstance of Sovereignty are 
chained to the mast, and shot on the spot, as one who had in-| gone, and Italy with her crowd of courtiers is flitting away 
truded where he was not wanted to watch over the safety of | to another habitation. 

Inez. That lady and Selika the slave, rushing out, makecom-| Florence, on the other hand, has to make room for all these 
mon cause in entreating Don Pedro to save Vasco’s life; but| new-comers. This may be done, perhaps, without great 
in vain—that is, it would be in vain, did not the promised | difficulty. Roof over the quadrangles of a few monasteries, of 
storm break out, and the ship profess to go down on the reef.| which Florence has good store, and receptacles may soon be 
This is expressed by a kick downwards of half of one of the| mude for legions of clerks and mounds of papers. Out of the 
platforms, bearing a perilous resemblance to that breaking of| remains of ker old magnificence, Florence can easily furbish 
the plank over the mill-wheel in “La Sonnambula,” which | up the requisites of a Royal city. There is many an old 
frightens nobody save the stage chorus. At the same moment| palace with a historic name which has been for years either 


ofMoore ; nor the half-frenzied mental eccentricity of Poe. Yet, occurs the irruption of a horde of white African savages, who empty or appropriated to some ill-supported institution, and 


in reference to the discipline of life, and to spiritual progress,| concerted piece and a duett to come, and who 


he represents—in suitable forms, and with more thorough 
accuracy than any other poet—the best thought and feeling 
of this age; and thus he deserves to rank with the true poets 
ofthe world, whether past or present. He is the Goethe of 
America.—The forthcoming volumes of this series of “ Com- 
panion Poets for the People” will bear the following titles : 
“Songs for All Seasons,” by Alfred Tennyson; “ National 
Lyrics,” by John G. Whittier ; “ Lyrics of Life,” by Robert 
Browning ; “‘ Humorous Poems,” by O. W. Holmes; and 
“Religious Poems,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe. All will be 
illustrated. The present number contains fifteen wood-cuts, 
from drawings by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and John 
Absolon. Several of these are extremely touching and sug- 
gestive—notably the “Afternoon in February,” page 45; 
“Twilight,” page 54; and “ The open Window,” p. 63. The 
frontispiece to the pamphlet is an accurate picture of the old 
Cragie House, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, renowned as one 
of the many buildings in which Washington established his 
headquarters, at some period during the Revolutionary war of 
1776, and now the residence of Longfellow. 





The Rev. H. N. Hudson, well-known as a Lecturer on Shak- 
speare, has published, in pamphlet form, A Chaplain’s Cam- 
Paign with General Butler. It is abitter denunciation of the 
General's cruelty towards him ; but the subject scarcely comes 
Within our literary province. 


NEW MUSIC. 


« 
anes" Gipey Polka,” by Sop. 


massacre every Portuguese, save Inez, who is wanted for | which is quite equal to the duties of a great State edifice. 


I greet Selika | Florence is like an old gentlewoman long accustomed to nar- 
their Queen—for she has got home at last.— Atheneum. row circumstances, and suddenly called upoa to resume her 
— rank and attend a State ceremony. She re-opens her long- 
JOAN OF ARC closed hoards, and finds abundance of old brocades and dresses 
4 ; of state, all magnificent in their way, and not less magnificent 
It would almost justify the popular belief in the celestial} because out of date and out of fashion. But there is some- 
mission of Joan of Arc that her fame survived the ribaldry of | thing to regret in the change even for Florence. Florence 
Voltaire in the memory of the French people. What the| must put off her simplicity, and cease to be the cheap home of 
power was of that ribaldry is but too well known, and it is|the Arts. She is already preparing to become a crowded, 
certain that «fall his poetical works that in which he lavished busy, expensive, matter-of-fact capital. It is said that, 
his scoffing on one whom, as a Frenchman, he should have| while the change was only suspected, rival capitalists con- 
venerated as the purest type of patriotism is the one that dis- | tended with each other for all the land in the city or neigh- 
plays the keenest wit, the utmost fertility of fancy, the most | bourhood which was to be obtained. They who would see 
picturesque description, and the most varied interest. The| Florence as she has been since the days of Medici must make 
indignation we feel at so wanton a perversion of genius does | haste to take their last view of her from St. Nunciata, or from 
not prevent us from looking upon it as a master-pieee of art. | the villas of the loftier hill, for she is doomed to change. “ ‘The 
The Pucelle is one continued mockery of all that men of every | fair white walls of the Etrurian Athens” must expand them- 
age and clime, of every class, and of every creed are accus-| selves to give habitations to the Government of a first-class 
tomed to hold sacred, or affect to hold sacred. The love of] Power. The student must crowd himself up close, and the 
country, the common feelings of humanity, the innate sense r but luxurious Englishman must seek his combination of 
of beauty, religion, and all the virtues are made the subject oo and economy in some other place. Forgotten palaces 
of scornful mirth. The most enthusiastic admirers of the|may be turned into stately public offices, and a quadrangle 
“ Patriarch of Ferney,” however lax in precept or practice,| behind the old Palace of the Dukes may be roofed in to make 
cannot but reprobate the gross buffoonery that pervades these | a Parliament House, but the many thousands who must reside 
21 cantos which were elaborately composed for the purpose | in the Capital of Italy and the many more thousands who will 
of defiling one of the purest characters in history. ad, in-| resort there must have newly-built habitations. We hope 
deed, mustit be when Voltaire himself was so ashamed of|thet Florence may be found equal to the occasion. It is not 
this production of his prurient fancy as to deny that he was | in itself a very healthy city. It is the surrounding theatre of 
the author of it. To lies of the sort he had been accustomed, | hilis which makes it such a dreamland. The beautiful Arno, 
but this lie imposed upon few, for no one believed that there | which sounds 80 sweet in song, is not always sweet to the 
was then in France or out of it any mind so wicked or a pen | nostrils. Sometimes, indeed, it is a torrent, but oftentimes it 
so powerful as his to conceive and write the Pucelle d Orleans. | is but a stagnant pool, and, notwithstanding some recent im- 
Yet the memory of the poor peasant girl of Domremy is still | provements, there is much to be done to this river before it 
cherished—of the enthusiast who, when 12 years old, had al- | can become the healthy artery of a city which is now to have 
ready begun to invest with visible forms the creations of her | a summer as well as a wiater population. Indeed, the plain of 
own fancy, who turned her enthusiasm to the deliverance of | the Arno is not in itself aspecially pleasant plain either to live 









President Lincoln.” By W. O. 
Winner; “ The Sour Appia Tree” 


her country from its oppressors, and who believed that she |in or to look upon. Di from the white hills, in spite 
was the “maid” who, according to the prophecy, Of ite vine anid olives, if would be dreary’ to lodk tpon as well 
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as unhealthy to live in. If Italy is still to have a capital as 
healthy as Turin, the Florentines must bestir themselves to | season, that a great ceremony was confided to her, and that 
dam and drain, or must extend their city over the uplands. she passed through the ordeal with , affability, and dig- 
It is a strange sight is this “ flitting” of all Italy, but it is a| nity, which, added to the youth of the Princess, gave a pecu- 
momentous change for her, whether Florence be but a halt-| liar charm and even éclat to the event. The presentations 
ing-place or an ultimate destination. Turin, which was | were particularly numerous, nearly 190, numbering the fin 
scarcely Italian, was obviously impossible as a ent | fleur of girlhood that is destined to reign for the season, with 
capital. Milan, within march of the garrisons of the Quadri- | the season's first flush upon it, which means with beauty, 
lateral, was equally out of the question. Naples is not only | grace, and gaiety, we hope. The costume ofthe Princess was 
directly open to the sea, but is at the other extremity of the | most exquisite; the effect of the lace and tulle, both asa trim- 
kingdom. Rome is not to be had; and, even if she were, | ming and as askirt to the dress, was particularly light and 
apart from the moral advantages of her great nauie, she would | graceful. It may be more accurately described than it is in 
make but a sorry capital. If Italy was to flit from Turin and | the official account by stating that it was composed of rich 
not to Rome, there could be no question that Florence must | blue poult de soie, with silver and blonde insertion in squares, 
be the spot. Italy may possibly have to move once more, and | with ruches; the petticoat being of white glacé, trimmed with 
we have a homely English proverb which warns is of the loss} blue asters ; and a tunic of tulle, spotted with silver and fin- 
suffered by frequent removals. It may happen that the Holy | ished with silver cord. We may also more correctly add that 
Father, who has so far relented towards his disobedient son | the Princess Louisa wore a train of rich pink —! de soie, 
as to enter into ecclesiastical converse with him upon the/| trimmed with crape lisse, pink and white roses, shaded with 
dreadfal want of Catholic Bishops in the former States of the | ferns; a pink glacé petticoat, with tulle skirt, trimmed with 
Church, may in due time find it an easy solution of his diffi- pearls, crape lisse, pink and white roses, shaded with ferns. 
culties to reign undisputed over one half of Rome. But even * The display of costumes was chiefly of white, and the 
if this should’ be so there will be nothing to regret in the step | taste of the fair wearers, and those who had the difficult task 
now taken.—7Zimes, of creating novelty out of the sameness of material, was con- 
fined to change of trimming and to the alteration of colours 
in the skirt. The trains were of a magnitude which was 
even astounding to those who have for years watched the en- 
trance of beauty at the door and calculated when it would 
end as it came in by slow instalments. er the arrange- 
ments are now excellent, and, considering all things, there is 
little crushing to be complained of. It certainly has a grand 
anc majestic appearance to see those sweeping trains if they 
are managed to perfection ; but though anxious to be compli- 
mentary, we confess that the desired end was not always ob- 
tained. The display of precious stones seems to become each 
Drawing Roum more remarkable for the extent and costli- 
ness. The wearers are no longer satisfied with a few simple 
decorations, but shower upon themselves, Danaé fashion, a 
very rain of jewels, and at one spot on Thursday, where the 
light shone especially strong, the wearers seemed to leave a 
ripple of jewelled prismatic rays on the fair surface.—The 
display of lace of a rare character was altiost as remarkable 
as the display of jewels.—Oourt Journal, May 20, 


that the Princess Helena received at the very high tide of the 





LONDON DOGS. 


The recent complaint of canine ravages, by which more 
than 6,000 sheep were killed or worried to death last year 
in Ireland, has elicited a not untimely remonstrance on the 
subject of London dogs. Ina letter which appeared in the 
Times a few days ago, the writer expressed his belief that there 
were upwards of 50,000 owners or keepers of dogs in this me- 
tropolis who avoid payment of the annual twelve shillings 
duty. We cannot say from what source this gentleman has 
derived his figures, but if the statement is based on anything 
like reliable st»tistics, it is evident that the revenue is thus 
yearly defrauded of a legitimate source of income amounting 
to £30,000. That, however, is a question which we will leave 
for Mr. Gladstone’s consideration, and to the conscience of a 
philocynical public. Perhaps some of those mysterious ar- 
rears of tax which ever and anon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is called on to acknowledge may proceed from the 
pockets of these defaulters. It is just possible that some fond 
but parsimonious spinsters, who had long cherished a French 
poodle or Maltese terrier in secret, may suddenly awake to 
a sense of their respousibility and pay up all that is due to 
Government on behalf of Fidéle or Carlo, who thenceforth are 
free to bark as much as they please whenever the collector 
makes his appearance at the hall door. [ut it is to be feared 
that, asa rule, untaxed dogs remain always untaxed; and, 
still worse, that they-are too frequently unlodged. The num- 
ber of stray and homeless dogs wandering about London at 
the present time is prodigious. Lean and miserable in ap- 
pearance, these unfortunate creatures abjectly slink from door 
to door and from street to street, and generally select with re- 
markuable sagacity the poorest neighbourhoods for their wan- 
dering, because it is in these localities alone that they can ex- 
pect to find a Lumble meal from the refuse bones and odd 
scraps which are occasionally thrown out into the roadway. 
Should any one of the wanderers by chance find itself in a 
cleaner and more respectable thoroughfare, it will be seen 
hastily trotting along close to the wall, casting abject glances 
at the passers-by, as if conscious of its utter degradation; or 
it will roll its weary limbs together on some door-step and try 
to find rest, if it cannot obtain nourishment, for its emaciated 
body. Where these poor ovtcasts hail from, whose property 
they have been, and how they came to be deserted, are ques- 
tions which—considering the vast amount of human misery 
existing in great towns—it is hardly worth while to discuss. 
It is sufficient to know that this evil is on the increase, and 
that for the sake of humanity, public decency, and even pub- 
lic safety, a remedy should be provided. 

A year or two ago much surprise and amusement were oc- 





Tue Fauy iw Bomsay.—Under the depressing news which 
every mail and every telegram conveys from England, the 
fever of speculation has for a time waned in Bombay. On the 
one hand there has been for months a steady decline in the 
value of stocks, and on the other there is rapidly approaching 
the first of July, the terrible day of {settlement of so many 
time-bargains, to which not a few must look iorward with 
apprehension and dread. By that date money must be forth- 
coming, or engagements must be unmet. If the capital locked 
up in some of the numerous financials or reclamation com- 
panies be realised to raise the money, then the shares must 
be sold at a heavy loss to those who invested their capital 
even so late as down to a few months ago. Men who count 
their fortunes by the value of their shares will feel, when the 
shares have been offered in a fallen market, how these fortunes 
like the earth’s buse, have been built on stubble. Shares 
which brought a premium of 53 per cent. in the beginning of 
January, now yield only 20; others, which brought 82 per 
cent., now yield only 9 ; others, which brought 24 per cent., 
now yield only 1; and some yielding 45 and 71 per cent., now 
yield 15 and 38 respectively. We may illustrate in another 
way how fortunes are reckoned, made and unmade, in Bom- 
bay. Since the beginning of the year the premium on the 
Back Bay Reclamation Company’s shares has fallen £1600 
per share, so that a shareholder holding ten shares could in 
January value them at £46,000, and now in April he can 
only value them at £30,000, being a reduction on his sup- 
positious capital of £16,000 in less than four months. And 
aS is on pyr os most < —y* a es 
L ye ave invested as shareholders near eir whole capital in 
casionied by the announcement that a “Home for Desti-| kindred speculative schemes, it somuiven no sophatie oye to 
tute and Homeless Dogs” had been provided at Islington. | toretell the result of a business so eascend, and assets so 
Every quadruped of this kind found astray, and of whatever | yari.ble— English paper, May 16 
kind or sort, ~= p= er og — — — te - ° “ 
humblest mongrel cur, might, if convey y any charitable} Brack Monpay.—Monday, Feb. 27, 1865—hereafter to be 
person to the refuge, find food and shelter until its owner styled “ Black Monday” in e. annals of Victoria—was a A 
could be discovered. It is needless to say that dogs of any | which will not soon pass from the memory of those who en- 
value, consigned to this repository, were claimed without de- | dured its terrible weather. The sun rose sullenly, and its 
lay, and it is to be hoped a liberal remuneration was in such aspect threatened uncomfortable consequences. This was no 
cases paid for their temporary board and lodging. But, a8} deception, for the day had scarcely set in when a flerce 
might be supposed, the majority of pensioners were not of 8) sirocco wind from the north-west, exceeding in its wild ve- 
very aristocratic breed. The fanciers of St. Giles and White- locity and overpowering heat the experience of the last 14 
chapel are far too numerous and vigilant to allow a good years. It was felt in nearly equal degree all over the coun- 
terrier or Italian greyhound to roam long without a master. try. Awful bush-fires speedily commenced, and in Melbourne 
But of half-bred, nondescript curs there was soon an ample | ij. heavy smoke filled the city like a thick fi It brought 
collection, and these, if unclaimed after a certain interval, were | this relief. that we had not the “ farnace of the A ht” strike 
duly priced and sold to new masters. We believe the insti- up against the “blinding walls.” That, however, was a sm: 
tution has survived the ridicule with which it was at first as- mitigation of what we had toendure. The blasts, which came 
sailed, and though it savoursof the Quixotic, many schermes | with the force of a hurricane, were as though they had left the 
have been = deserving pe egy oe Phew — bag mouth of an oven. The dust filled up every wrinkle of one’s 
care of our fellow-creatures shou © Urst consideration | ciethes and every pore of one’s skin. The streets were walked 
of philanthropy, but that is no reason why the most faithful | ;, suffering, and it was im ble to see many vards shead 
and intelligent of domestic animals should be neglected. | Breathing became difficult, and except in caldows thick. 
Even the Act of Parliament, which will always be associated walled houses, whose inhabitants hed) closed window 
with the noble exertions of n, was insufficient to prevent | ..9 door betimes, # sense of prostration prevailed. The wheels 
dogs from being used for draught during many gare pe of trade, of course, did not stop, but they were cl , and 
passed, and though the society which was thet: formed has | went heavily, and the gloomy atmosphere and semi-opaque 
since protected them from open and direct cruelty, it has, we sky foreboded that the whole country was on fire, a prognos- 
believe, taken no steps to afford them shelter. tication nearly warranted by the circumstances. It was re- 

There is, however, a stronger and more important reason! _s:kable, however, that in the shade in Melbourne the ther- 
why canine vagrancy should be put down. The dog of a re-| rometer only stood at 98°50 deg. Such weather could not 
cognised owner in apy station of life, if it be housed at all, is) jase, and just before 5 P.M. came the welcome relief of a sud- 
ent exercise and is not unduly pampere®, it is liable to few | rain which, however, left the atmosphere still sultry in- 
diseases beyond that of distemper in its youth and the natural 2 ’ 


doors. 
decrepitude of old Atl] events, should any more serious - 
decslte. mabe in opguirenan, the dog’s master and other in- “aie sie — pues | Se of the de- 





mates of the house become speedily aware of the fact, and are i heat reached 
in a position to take all precautions necessary for its health 90 deg, ee —— ota mer 
and their own safety. Should it become incurable, or should | _,, nearly a blag ~“y ne tome ong gee 
any real danger be apprehended, it is generally killed—an act 


dictated both by humanity and prudence. But no one knows 
i health a wandering, strange, and ill-nourished 
cur may be. It has been exposed to every inclemency of the 
weather. It has, perhaps, been reduced by a state of semi- 
starvation to feed on the most noxious garbage. It may be/).- 
infected with that terrible malady which can be communicated 
in an instant from brute to man, and for which no specific 
has yet been devised. Doctors may differ on the 
and creatment of hydrophubia, but most medical au 
agree that the patient into whose system the poison has been 
transmitted can only escape death by a miracle.—London paper. 
— > 

Tae Process Hetena’s Finsr Drawme-Room.—The 

peculiarities of the Drawing-room of Thursday last were 


————— 
Morton, an experienced Australian traveller, has describe 
the country between the Campaspe and Sandhurst as 

all ablaze, “ Between Sandhurst and Castlemaine.” he aid 
“the Alexandrine range and Mount Alexander itself pre. 
sented a magnificent spectacle. The grass had been all con. 
sumed, and millions of burning trees and logs were seen 

the whole face of the hills.” At night, though the wind 
changed, the dark canopy of the clouds was lit up with a lurid 
glare. The large agricultural district of Kyneton wag per 
haps the most heavily visited, and a list of the hom 4 
growing crops, stacks, barns full of produce, and fencing de. 
stroyed filled nearly a column of this journal, and was 
very far from complete. Accounts of nearly equal desolatj 
reached us from Mount Moriac, Talbot, Newstead, ang in- 
deed, nearly every part of the colony. Had the hot wind not 
been stayed, the losses now computed by fifties of tho 

of pounds would have reached to half a million, for 
prompt and unremitting efforts to save property would then 
have been unavailing. Steps have been taken for the relief of 
the sufferers. Parliament has been already asked for £50,000 
to help the more completely destitute, and the colony ig bg. 
ing canvassed for subscriptions in aid of the Kyneton 
who were the worst off of all. In each of the more heavily 
Visited districts local efforts are being made for the relief of 
the many who have been ruined.— Melbourne Argus, 





IMITATION OF Bank Notes.—An exhibition of industrig 
art is now open in the Floral Hall, Covent-garden, London, 
and in connection with it a curious difficulty has arisen, The 
Observer had called attention to a specimen of penmanshi by 
a young man aged 18, a clerk named Pickworth, as one of the 
gems of the exhibition, which, in addition to the headings of 
various illustrated papers, &c., cards of business, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, containing 280 letters, written with the naked 
eye on a surface of less than half the area of a threepenn 
piece, contained a pen-and-ink copy of a £5 Bank of England 
note, so accurately drawn as to attract unusual attention, 
The notice of this work of skill having attracted the attention 
of the Bank of England directors, the solicitor of the bank 
called upon the committee of the West London Industria 
Exhibition at once to deliver up to them or destroy the inj. 
tation of the bank note in question. The committee declin 
to take any steps til! their solicitor was consulted. A meeti 
between the representative of the directors of the Bank 
England, Mr. Coe, and the committee, with Mr. Maud, their 
solicitor, took place on the 5th ult., Mr. Nicholay in the chair, 
—Mr. Coe disclaimed on the part of the authorities of the 
Bank of England any disposition to act harshly, either as 
affecting individuals or the exhibition. They were quite 
satisfied that emulation in producing a work of art was the 
sole motive of the exhibitors, but he showed a variety of speci- 
mens of notes done with the pen in bygone years, and that 
the skilful emp!oyment of this simple instrument by dishonest 
persons had caused them to be hanged. The bank would be 
satisfied by the representation of the notes being cut out of 
the pictures and destroyed, and their places filled in with pen- 
manship of another kind, and the appliances of the bank 
should be made available to effect its being done neatly.— 
Mr. Maud, the solicitor to the company, supported the view 
of the chairman and secretary, that the pictures in question 
did not come within the meaning of the act of parliament re. 
lied on by the bank; but it was suggested that their object 
might be obtained by themselves cancelling the representation 
of the notes, with the signature of the cashier that they had 
done so. A resolution was, however, adopted to the effect 
that the question be referred back to the bank authorities for 
consideration as to whether the defacing of the bank notes 
will be deemed satisfactory, and the picture remain undis- 
turbed until the close of the exhibition. Mr. Coe to 
this, aod pledged himself that the pictures shall be held sacred 
pending the negotiations, and thus the matter at present rests, 





Trt-Bits, AT AND FROM ALGIERS.—The Emperor Napo- 
leon has been eating an African dinner, with tortoise broth 
for turtle soup, porcupine, gazelle, and loin of the wild boar 
for pidees de resistance, salmis of Carthaginian hens, antelope 
cutlets, and bustards for entrées, an ostrich for a roast, and for 
side dishes ostrich eggs in the shell, pomegranate jelly, andall 
manner of sweetmeats with unpronounceable names like 
“ scerakboravs.”— Galignani. 


The Emperor reports progress every day by telegraph to 
the Empress. In answer to an anxious inquiry sent by her 
——- Majesty, the Emperor replied that Eugéne reed be 
under no apprehension on his or her own account, as at pre- 
sent, though, a appearances might be agaiust him, he 
had no intention of giving in his adhesion to the Mahomme- 
dan faith.—Another telegram from the same Imperial source 
to the same Im Lady at Paris announces, that the Em- 
ly had a most encouraging sale of Julius Casar 
among the a and has, on most pornnee or xa terms, dis- 

| damaged copies to some elderly Sheiks.—A 
new Chivalric Order is to be instituted, called The Arabian 
Knights.—Punch. 


CromnaL RETURNS: METROPOLITAN Poxice.—These in- 
structive returns, for 1864, have been printed and issued. The 
table of comparative statements shows an improvement in 
police practice since 1831, the first year here recorded. Thus 
out of 72,824 ns taken into custody in 1831 no less than 
48,026 were ed by the en, while in 1864 the 
number taken into custody was 65,827, and of these only 29,640 
were discharged by the magistrates; while the number con- 
victed and sentenced moreover, was 3,042 in 1864; only 1,983 
were convicted and sentenced in 1831. The number acquitted 
in 1831 was 616, while in 1864 it was 557. In 1881 the num- 
ber of cases summarily disposed of was 21,848 ; in 1864, 82,287. 
It thus appears that while fewer persons are now taken into 
custody by the police, more in number than formerly are con- 





cess Anna Murat, and all the notabilities of the 
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splendid extra za of the Porte St. Martin, has set a new 
for the cabend of Paris. It will be remembered that 
catled forth singular transformations of the corps de 
the Minto fruits that danced, fishes that danced, and vegeta- 
ples that danced, with many other changes not usual to mor- 
tals. It is now the fashion for ladies at the recherché balls to 
in the guise of fruits and flowers and foreign plants. 
— og ae are so profusely covered, and the heads are so 
with leaves of large foreign plants, some of them not 
unlike the early cabbage, that a stranger to the fashion might, 
entering thy ball-room, fancy that he had got into the 
¢ ouse filled with creeping plants, and plead innocence 
he gathered a goodly bundle of fair beeuty to take home to 
his bachelor residence, in his ardour in the search 
ser horticultural rarity. At Madame Drouyn de Liuys’s 
pall the room looked like green lanes and country walks in 
the Brazils or Ceylon, so }rofusely were the beauties deco- 
rated with foreign greenmeat. 


Pourrse Or on SunDay.—The people of Oil Spring are 
g through the columns of their very excellent local 
newspaper & subject of some importance, both in a Christian 
apes point of view. It seems that the stoppage of a 
well over Sunday generally causes the water to flow so that 
it cannot again be overcome until the middle of the week, and 
in the case of some wells proves absolutely ruinous. Is it 
jssible, under these circumstances, for them to pump on 
Rend ? One‘writer asserts, with great apparent authority, 
that it is not, quoting the fourth commandment, and denounc- 
ing the conduct of those who continue to work on the Sab- 
path, as violators of the law of God and the statute law of the 
country. On the other hand, the advocates for Sunday labour 
assert that the work is one of necessity, that it bears analugy 
to the blast furnaces which, even in Sabbath observing Scot- 
jand, work the Sunday through without challenge, upon the 
d that their stoppage would involve a very great loss. 
quote the statute of Upper Canada, which forbids all 
ordinary labour or occupation on the Sabbath, “conveying 
gers, or her Majesty’s mail, by land or water, selling 
and medicines, and other works of necessity and cha- 
rity only excepted.” And they contend that pumping an oil 
on the Sabbath, in view of the great loss that wculd ac- 
crue from its stoppage for one day in the week, comes within 
the exception. The question is a nice one, which we leave to 
jurists and theologians to settle.—Hamilton (0. W.) Spectator, 
May 31. 





Tur PorTUGUESE GARTER.—The Earl of Sefton, and the 
gentlemen who accompanied him on the special mission to invest 
the King of Portugal with the Garter, returned to England on 
board Fa M.’s ship Edgar, on Saturday last. Their stay in Lisbon 
was much protracted in consequence of the Court going into 
mourning on the receipt of the intelligence of the death of the 
Czarewitch. H. M. offered to proceed with the ceremony at 
once, notwithstanding the grief which naturally afflicted the 
Court on receipt of the mournful intelligence ; but, on the Earl of 
Sefton’s assurance that he would gladly delay the ceremony in 
deference to the lamentable occurrence, the investiture only took 
place on the 4thinst. H. M. presented the Earl of Sefton with 
the insignia of the Order of the Tower and Sword, in diamonds 
of the value of £1,000, in recognition of the honour conferred 
upon the Crown of Portugal by her Majesty. It is worthy of re- 
mark that this is the second occasion in the last 40 years when 
the Order of the Garter has been conferred simultaneously on 
the Kings of Denmark and Portugal.— Owl, May 16. 


Tae CoLossus of Ruoprs.—Dr. C. F. Liiders, professor at 
the Johanneum at Hamburg, has just published a critical-his- 
torical treatise on the Colossus of Rhodes, about which the 
most crude ideas and fabulous exaggerations exist in the pub- 
lie mind. According to the researches of Dr. Liiders, this 
monument, one of the seven wonders of the world, is reduced 
to nothing more than a colossal statue, standing on terra firma, 
like the Bavaria at Munich, but near the harbour, and dedica- 
tedto Phebus Apollo. He insists upon it that its standing 
open-legged across the mouth of the harbour, and being used 
walighthouse, is a pure invention, and an emanation of 

m later writers. 


Dr. Livinestonnr’s New ExpepitTion.—At the last meeting 
ofthe Royal Geographical Society, Sir Roderick Murchison 
stated that the Rovuma (East Africa) was the entrance by 
which Dr. Livingstone, who had recently received the ap- 
pointment of Consul to the independent chiefs of Central Af- 
ica, and was about to start on his third journey of explora- 
by to penetrate the great unknown interior. He 

endeavour to proceed up the North-western branch ; 
hich would enable him to pass all those obstacles offered by 
nearer the coast connected with the slave traffic. His 

chief object on reaching the interior would be to solve the 
problem of the watershed of Central Africa, by ascer- 

the nature of the connection, if any, between the 

great which themselves are still very imperfectly 
known. Should it be the doctor’s good fortune to reach the 
northern end of Lake Tanganyika, he would be able to de- 
the great question of the ultimate source of the Nile. 


Manmor Homertcum.—A work of art, unique of its kind, 
and executed by Baron H. Triqueti, has been presented 

. Grote to University College, London. Although deco- 
nited by sculpture, itjis in the main a group of pictures, formed 
by different marbles, inlaid and engraved, and coloured by an in- 
erustation of cements, which, it seems, is not affected by atmos- 
pherie The central and principal compartments is oc- 
pied by an elaborate composition representing Homer singing the 
Woes of Andromache. In the border on each side of this com- 
are female figures, intended for personifications of the 
aud the Odyssey. The Iliad hangs the shield of Minerva at 

the feet of Victory ; the Odyssey, clinging to a statue of Neptune, 
him to suspend his persecution of Ulysses. The upper and 
Portions of the border are each divided into two oblong 
Compartments, respectively occupied with the quarrel of 


z 


1 


| 


by Ulysses. the four corners of the border are 


fe the relice of a? ee 


trouble the of : don- 
the sa a trip up a prima don 


medailions, respectively representing the heads of 
and fallength figures of Helen and Pene- 
conceived in a spi 


of Dublin are critical 
flow of genius in that line, ard 


roy wince, while they 


averse to anything that might be considered theatrical, or that 
would approach to the verge of show and display in manners and 
dress. They expected a little more dash, but are not displeased 
that their notions have not been completely realised after all, as 
they say nothing could be more amiable than the conduct of the 
Prince, who evidently desired to do all the good possible by his 
visit. It is a great thing to have Pat’s ideas so warm and 
sincere as this.— Court Journal. 





A Map PLunez.—On Wednesday a sailor took a leap from 
the centre of the cast-iron bridge at Sunderland, which is 100 
feet above the water. The man applied to the magistrates on 
Saturday for permission to perform the exploit, but their 
worships refused to countenance it. Afterwards, however, 
bills were issued announcing that “ Stephen Jeffrey, the great 
English diver, from the Isle of Wight,” would, at 20 minutes 
past three o’clock on Wednesday, make the “ extraordinary 
and daring leap” from the centre of the west side of the 
bridge. Police were posted on the bridge at the hour ap- 
pointed, but the man, dressed as a sailor, passed through the 
crowd without being recognised. About half-past three 
o’clock he suddenly threw off his coat, gave it into the hands 
of a friend, and then mounting the rails quickly leaped down 
head foremost to the river. Despite the strong wind blowing 
at the time he seemed to go down in almost a straight course ; 
but before reaching the water gathered himself up and made 
a plunge, hands over head, in the orthodox diving fashion. 
He rose to the surface almost immediately, and then coolly 
swam after and picked up an orange which he took out of his 
breast and threw over just before taking his leap. He then 
turned to swim ashore to one of the landings, but a coble 
manned by two river police rowed up and took him on board. 
He was landed at'the Panns Ferry Landing, and walked 
ashore passing through an immense crowd of people, who 
greeted him with loud cheers. It is stated that the man has 
often undertaken daring leaps before, and that he will next 
visit Newcastle and take a leap from the High Level Bridge. 
—Newcastle Uhronicle. 


A Narrow Escare.—The Journal de la Meurthe contains 
an account of a fire in a railway train on the Paris and Stras- 
bourg line, which had nearly been attended with fatal conse- 
quences. A lady took a place at Luneville in the express 
train, at half-past 4 in the afternoon. She seated herself with 
her child, 18 months’ old, in the ladies’ compartment, where 
there were no other travellers. Twenty minutes after leaving 
Luneville she perceived that the carpet was burning at the 
side, near the door on the right hand. She examined the 
place and discovered a hole about the size of a crown piece, 
through which fire was entering the carriage. She covered 
the hole with her foot, but found it too hot. She then covered 
it with one of the cushions, which she pressed down with her 
feet. The train continued its course towards Sarrchoung, the 
first station it was to stop at after leaving Luneville. The 
lady raised the cushion,and found the fire was making great pro- 
gress, having burnt a large hole in the bottom of the coach. She 
then screamed through the window, but her cries attr.cted no 
attention. The train passed ym the station of Avricourt 
while sparks of fire were issuing from each side of the wag- 
fon, but there were none of the railway servants on duty. 

he lady in great terror leant out of the window and stretched 
her hand into the next carriage, and shook the arm of a gen- 
tleman whvu wasasleep. The traveller thus awakened looked 
out, and saw fire in the adjacent carriage. He and a com- 
panion screamed with all their strength, but to no avail. For- 
tunately, the train reached Rechicourt, where there were seve- 
ral men repairing the road. They saw the fire, made signals 
of distress, which were perceived, and the train was stopped. 
Buckets of water were brought, the fire was extinguished, and 
men were placed in the carriage with water to extinguish the 
fire should it break out again during the remainder of the 
ee The damaged carriage was left at Sarrebourg. A 

a 
“Fire !” jumped out before the train had completely stopped, 
and was severely bruised, 








A Test or Likeness.—A young Parisian artist lately 
painted a portrait of a Duchess, with which her friends were 
not satisfied, declaring that it was totally unlike. The painter 
proposed that the question of resemblance should be left to a 
little dog belonging to the Duchess, which was ed to. 
Accordingly the picture was sent to the hotel of the lady the 


The dog was called in, and no sooner did he see the portrait 
than he licked it over, and showed every demonstration of the 
greatest joy. The triumph of the painter was complete, and 
all present insisted that the picture had been touched during 
the night, which was actually so, the artist having rubbed it 
over with a thin coating of lard! The dog’s nose was sharper 
than the critic’s eyes. 





Tue SEAL OF THE CoNFESSIONAL.—This seal, which has 
recently been exhibited at the British Kcclesiastical Museum, 
is a curious work of art. On the obverse side is an enormous 
earwig under a rose (emblem of secresy) surmounted by the 
terse legend engraved in Church-hand, “ Trust me.” On the 
reverse side is an Hibernian-looking head encircled by the ap- 
posite motto, “‘ Who Breaks—Pays.” The Seal, we under- 
stand, was designed in Rome, where it is looked upon by con- 
noisseurs as an article of virtv. To our simplesight it appears 
antiquated in style and quite unsuited to the English climate. 
Some minds of a high order confess that this sort of Seal has 
for them a mysterious charm, but we gravely doubt whether 
any good impression can be made by those delicate instru- 
ments that will not bear exposure to the light.—Punch. 





A New Tenor.—The young English tenor, Mr. Tom 
Hodhler, has been singing with immense success at Milan. 
— newspapers of that operatic city speak of his performance 
n the 


hetic, and especialy 


scribed as rich, pure, flexible, and sympat 
Rossinian usic, and method and style are 


adapted to 
equally commended. 
Ww will eclipse the successes of 


brilliant pre- 
decessors and contemporaries.— Globe. 





land. It is alleged that a missionary had 
We wish we saw reason for d 

it. But the entire enertel bony my 
responsible for such a we 
awerable for the murders of land! or the whole 
of London for the incessant and 
detailed in the police-courts. 


that we do not believe 





next day, and a large party assembled to witness the test.| Ra 


Puritani in terms of rapturous praise which to our 
Aga-| colder sense appear somewhat excessive. His voice is de- 
d Achilles, the supplication of Priam for the body of 
Hector, the parting of eg and Calypso, and the destruction of 


m' 
One journal ape him a career 
most 


CanniBaLism.—A horrible story has come from New Zea- 
been murdered 
some fanatic natives, and that they ate his brains and eyes.\ p 


brutalities which are 








made in behalf of an English Volunteer Corps. It is, more- 
over, most natural thatthe New Zealander should hate to be 
dispossessed of his land, and though the white man ougit to 
conquer the red, “ because we are stror gest” (as the Emperor 
says), we are bound to act towards him with consideration 
and humanity. The murderers of the missionary, supposin 
—— — must, of course, be hunted down and Ranged 
—Fra, May 21. 





A Norsance Exposep.—A number of complaints have 
been publicly made ofa practice which has a disagreeable 
interest for the Profession whose welfare we have the honour 
of consulting whenever we can do so, We allude to the habit 
of chattering at the Opera and the Theatre. The indisposition 
of artistes to give offence to any portion of the public prevents 
the performer from stopping this vulgar behaviour in the most 
effectual way, namely, by pointing out the offenders to the 
audience, and appealing to the latter as to whom t:ey preferred 
hear. Madame Vestris, whose courage was exceptional, 
went a little further on one occasion when playing Apollo, in 
Midas, and when some vulgarian woman in the stage-box 
was a a noise, in defiance ot several hints from the pit 
Madame bided her time, and when she came to the celebrate 
song she walked towards the box, and fired right into the face 
of the offender, 
“Pray, Goody, please to moderate the rancour of your tongue.”” 


But everybody has not the spirit of Madame Vestris. But 
when we consider that it is only Snobs and Snobbesses, and 
usually those who have “ dined,” who insult both the public 
and the Actors in the way complained of, it does not appear 
that any great delicacy need be shown them. The great 
oprwegemaee in the House of Commons is to name an offender. 

fthe performer whose song or speech is disturbed would 
calmly say that “until the persons in such and such a box” 
(it is only in the private boxes that the thing is done) “ had 
finished their conversation, he could do no justice to his part,” 
the house would cheer,there would be a rush out of one party of 
outraged and furious Snobs, and an angry letter, of which the 
Manager would make spills for his cigar. The lesson would 
be read, and it would be circulated all over society, that 
examples were to be made of chatterers. The nuisance 
would be at an end.—Ditto. 





A New Sryte or Gunrowper.—A German chemist, 
named Erhardt, having laid claim to the invention of an explo- 
sive powder, composed of two ingredients, not of themselves ex- 
plosive or combustible until combined, facts have been adduced 
which conclusively show that that compound had been discovered 
several years ago by Mr. Horsley. Seven or eight years back it 
was submitted to the Government, but met with the fate of many 
other inventions, and was rejected without trial. It 1862 its mode 
of preparation was published by Mr. Horsley in the Chemical 
News.—London paper. 





PHOTOGRAPHY ON Woop.—Messrs. W. H. Smith and Co., 
Bow-lane, Cheapside, have just patented an ingeni process of 
photographing on wood, which will lead to a considerable exten- 
sion of that useful and beautiful branch of art. For decorative 
purposes it will be found highly advantageous, aa pictures can be 
transferred to panels, ceilings, or any surface that may require 
ornamentation. Graining, which is considered a branch of artis- 
tic manual skill, can, by this new process of photography, be 
easily multiplied and transferred to a surface with the nicest ac- 
curacy, and when once transfixed it cannot be eradicated any 
more than ordinary paint can be, if properly laid on. For house- 
hold ornamentation, and for decoration of public edifices, this 
new method of applying photography will be found highly advan- 
tageous, as it is as economic in its application as it is artistic in 
its effects, and as durable as the material upon which it is trans- 
fixed.— Ditto. . 


More Asovut THE First Iron Surp.—An ironmaster, 








y in another carriage, becoming terrified at the cry of|named John Wilkinson, writes to the Kendal Mercury, stut- 


ing that he has found among the letters of his grandfather, 
James Stockdale, of Cork, one addressed to him on 14th 
of July, 1787, by John Wilkinson, of Castlehead and 
Brosely, “the great ironmaster” of the time, in which he says 
—“ Yesterday week my iron boat was launched. It answers 
all my expectations, and has convinced the unbelievers—who 
were in 1,000. It will bea nine days’ wonder, and then 
be like Columbus’s -” The correspondent of the paper 
named, therefore thinks that John Wilkinson, and not Mr. 
msden, was the inventor of iron ship-building. John 
Wilkinson was an eccentric man. In his garden grounds at 
Castlehead, for gs! years, he kept a large iron coffin to be 
ready for himself. It stood amongst the laurel trees near the 
house along with many other smaller ones, which he took a 
delight in showing and offering to his friends gratis, to their 
utter horror and dismay. This coffin led to his being three 
times disinterred and four times buried. 





PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT THE AID oF Licut.—Mr. Hodg- 
son, photographer, Bank Street, writes: “ Last October, the 
Illustrated London News issued a picture, along with the pa- 
per, of the ‘ Kingfisher’s Haunt.’ Having no use for it, I put 
the picture in a drawer, betwixt two sheets of paper, prepared 
for any large photographs. The paper is prepared with 400 
grains of isinglass, 440 grains of iodide of potassium, 146 
grains of bromide of potassium, and 54 grains of chloride of 
sodium, to 40 ounces of water. This paper is qu'te insensi- 
tive to light; but what was my astonishment, on looking in 
the drawer last Tuesday, to find the paper on the top of the 
— @ negative, the sheet underneath a fine positive, the 
ight greens and blues coming white, and the reds coming red, 
in the positive. These pictures I hung in the light’ for two 
days, and they faded away. One sheet I have put under again, 
and several quires of blot-paper on the top, and another - 
tive is opiates on the same paper, which I hope to be able to 
fix.—Sheffield Independent, 





'ALLEYRAND’s Memorrs.—M. de Bacourt has just died. 


light on the influence 


great 
Court. The book is “ Correspondence Mirabeau 
cree te Comte de le Mamie * = 


A Proressor aT Fauit.—Prof. Blackie, at the close of a 
lecture recently delivered at Edinburgh, is re to have said 
that he considered Roman architecture su; in beauty to that 
of Greece, and the Gothic superior. to [the R. 
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June 10 
and their perceptions of the beautiful, b loftier as the world THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
grew older, an as experience taught them. Is it possible that PROSPECTUS Sir James Clarke's 
the —— — nothing of the subject, or has he been CELEBRATED PILLS! 
f : ‘ ae PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
EARLDOM oF CRAWFURD AND Lixpsay.—We are informed 


that this interesting and long-pending case, regarding which so 
much has been said and written, is creating considerable excite- 
ment over the country, from the fact that active investigations 
are now in progregs with the view of procuring new and import- 
ant evidence bearing upon the claim. Some valuable proofs, 
never before founded upon, have, it is said, come to light to 
ae and corroborate the evidence already obtained in favour of 
r, Crawfurd, the present claimant. 


Doagprrry Come AGArn.—We read this in one of our ex- 

: “ A mayor of one of the communes in France lately 

made the following entry upon his register :—“I, mayor of 

—, found terday, the forest of ——,a man, by the 

name of Rollin, committing an act against the laws. I com- 

manded him to surrender, whereupon he set upon me, heaped 

me with insult and contumely ; g me a ragamouffin, a preci- 

ous old dolt, and an awful and contemptible scarecrow—all 
of which I hereby certify to be strictly true.” 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 856,—By T. Smith, Esq. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves, 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 855, 
White. 
to Q Kt6 
to Q8 | 


Black, 
1. Kt tke R (best) * 
2. Anything. 
. Kt mates accordingly. 


Se aor 


*L. Qto K 2ch 
2. Rto K5, dis. ch. 2. Kt interposes. 
3. Kt to K B 5 mate. 





Mackenzie (White) and Mr. Johnson (B 
(Evans Gambit.) 


Game played at the New York Chess Club, May 2, Stee Capt. 
). 


F 





Black. White. Black, 
1PtcK4 PtoK4 19 BtoQ Kt8 Rto K Beq 
2K Kt toBs g Kt to Bs 20 QKttoK4 BtoK B4 
3 KBtoGB4 BtoQB4 |¥l QRtoKsq PtoKR3 
4PtoQkt4 B tks P 22 QKt tksKt BtksQ 
5PtQBS BtoQB4 ¥3Q Kt to K 

6 PtoQ4 P tks P t 4, ch RtoK B3 
7 Castles PtoQs 24 KttoK6,ch K toK2 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt8 35 Kt tke 9 QB the Kt 
9 Kt oQB3 Q BOK Kts 26 QRtoK7,ch K to Kt sq 
10 QtwQR4 BtoQ2 27 Kttks Rch K to B sq 
1LQtoQKt8 KttoQR4 | KRtoKsq KttoQBS 
12 BtksKBP,ch K to B sq 29 KttoR7,ch K to Kt aq 
18 gw QBs K tke B 30 R to Kt7, ch K to R sq 
MPtoKS5 PtoKKtS |SLKRtoK? KttksB 
15 PtoK6,ch K tke P 2 KttoK B6 Pto Kt4 
16 Kt toKKt5,ch K to B38 $3 KtoR7,ch BtkeR 

i Pts K to Kt 34 Rtks B mate. 
WQtwQs KKttoBs 





81 Argyle Street, Glasgow (Scotland.) 
The “COBDEN” is one of the Largest FAMILY AND COM- 
MERCIAL HOTELS in the West of Scotland. 





AMERICAN Travellers visiting Scotland will receive a kindly 
HENRY W KD BEECHER Fi t Speech in E deli- 
rs 
vered at the “ COBDEN.” ee eee 
The M 
held at 


7 KA hd EMANCIPATION ASSOCIATION are 

¢ SYMPATHETIC ADoRESsEs to the American People were 

pnt tt the“ COBDEN.” a a ae 
BRICANS uw congeniality of feelin d dl 
iretmant af the MOUBDEN* 7 ‘ay 

Latest American Newspapers to be seen at the “COBDEN.” 


7 TO $14 PER WEEK FOR BOARD AT DUPONT HOUSE, 
$7 a oy ne Street, copeaie St. John’s Park, and 9 few mi- 
nutes walk trom Broadwa: Canal Street. Beautiful 

= . y location. 








BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


Omces, | "33 Wall sereet, tae 





Capital and Surplus...... te eeeeeeeses «$9,160,000 
Annual Income. ...... 20.6.6... ccc ccccces 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
essured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENBVITT, 
Manager in the U. &. and Canada. 


COBDEN 


MINING COMPANY. 


WILLIAM R. KIRKLAND, 


SECRETARY, 
J.C. WESTERVELT. 
TREASURER, 


FREDERICK W. JONES. 


TRUSTEES, 

SUMNER PINKHAM, 
FRED’E W. JONES, 
J. C. WESTERVELT. 


WM. R. KIRKLAND, 
DAVID RICHARDSON, 


MINING ENGINEER AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


DAVID RICHARDSON. 


COUNSEL, 


SCUDDER & CARTER. 


Office of the Company, 


No. 49. EXCHANGE PLACE. 


Tue Cospgn Mrixtne Company is a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the State of New York. The Company have se- 
cured the Chickahominy gold Mine of Boise County, Idaho Ter- 


7 ritory. To those familiar with the vast mineral wealth of this 


district, with its varied and unequalled advantages of access, sup- 
plies, health, and production, it would be necessary to state the 
name of the Company’s property only, to engage immediate at- 
tention and interest. To capitalists who have delayed investi- 
gating the merits of the Boise district of Idaho, it is well to say, 
that the Chickahominy mine is distant about three and a half 
miles from the flourishing town of Idaho City, the capital of the 
territory; is more accessible than a great majority of the profite- 
ble mines of the West ; has about it a considerable population 
and vast agricultural ; and is reckoned among the rich- 
est of the gold deposits of the territory. The property of the 
Company is 1,200 feet in length, embracing in width the full ex- 
tent of the vein. The existing shaft is sunk 87 feet, at which the 
gold vein is found 43¢ feet in thickness. Rock taken from this 
vein has yielded at Boise’s crushing mill $196 49 per ton, and 
upon the contract with Van Wyck & Livingston for the crushing 


of its rock, the amalgamator certified an average yield of $315 per 
ton, 





These results, as in every case of hired work, will not equal 
those when the crushing is done by the Company’s own mill. Of 
the general character and wonderful richness of this mine, all 
those experienced in the Boise district bear testimony. Captain 
John Mullan, in his “ Ministers and T: ’ Guide,” classifies 
it with the foremost. 


Messrs. Bates, Davidson, Trowbridge & Dakin, whose names 
will accredit their statements with every miner or capitalist con- 





mendation. The officers of the Company are confident that no 
superior vein has been p ted. The Company has purchased 
a twenty-five stamp mill, and all the necessary engines, machinery 
and apparatus, for the full development of their property and 
working of their produce. 


They have engaged Mr. David Richardson, an engineer of large 
experience, and latterly President of the Knoxville and Kentucky 
Railroad Company, to proceed to the mine in the capacity of 
General Superintendent, assured that in the case of so valuable 
a property the highest operative supervising ability should be se- 
cured. Mr. Richardson is now on his way to the mine, and the 
officers look for the most favourable reports and profitable re- 
sults. The history of the gold mining in Idaho abundantly justi- 
fies the assertion, that it is more certain, permanent, and lucra- 
tive, than in other territories or States of the West. Purposing 
tojhold the stock within the limits of the dividend-paying power 
of the mine, the Company has been organised upon a capital of 





par value of $10, is reserved for working capital, and will be dis- 
posed of at the Office of the Company, with 


CALWAY, KIKRLAND @& CO., 
No. 49 Exchange Place, 





versant with affairs in this part of Idaho, add confirmatory recom-| © 


$1,000,000, whereof the Stock to the extent of 20,000 shares, of 


Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 

a Lin Sige Slight Eeerti Palpitation f the Heart, 
an on o 

Seaean Pille will effect a care when all other means 


‘ preserved. 
For full culars, a of the t. 
NB $f and 6 ent t any au: erinehoaa, 
will ensure a containing over 50 Pills, by return of 
Sold by all 
JOB MOS No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
- Sole United States Agent. 





“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
And, with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart?” 

Certainly; Puawration Brrrers will do it when nothing else 
will. Melancholy, Depression, Hypochondria, Insanity, all spring 
more or less, from a diseased stomach, and this Plantation 
Birtszrs is a sure cure for. There is no mistake about it; Dys- 
pepeia, Headache, Dulness, Ague, and Low Spirits must yield to 
the health-giving and genial influence of the PLanTaTION BITTERS. 
If you are in doubt, make one trial and be convinced. 


READ THIS! 
COFPPEB! COFPEB!! COFPFEB!!! 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§ 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole 

sale ; also by the following agencies: 


Rah ee premerran St. Kiefer & Engle, Lupton hie. 
iy 





Boe Sawyer & Starret 
Francis H, . Providence, Indiana. 
James —_! Pa. BH. B, Shields, on, Indinaa. 
Aoeflich & Molan, & Coa 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati, O. ison, 
e- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
hio. Joshua Burr, Daven: Iowa. 
Iams & Co. J.&I.W. Bi eld Til. 
eGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. “ 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, P « 
lL. D. Bixby & Co., » C. C, “ 





(| Kellogg & Keokuk, Iowa. 
oS Lappinastt, Steuben- Tiadale & Co., ieee, tome 
Norton &Sharpe,Lexington Ky. Alexan ben- 
ville, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N. Y. City. 





BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 
The most useful and Nursery yo FAT 


From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly con 
into a SPRINe RECLININ Basr J 


i@ Covucu, 
Ho Basy Wacker, Hics NURSERY 
oy and Orroman. It chectually sbvintes the uals of 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and 
lights children, and 
Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 


Any one your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
nursery world has so long ¢ without such a comfort,—A. 
Oakey 421, District Attorney, New York City. 
I our invention a adjunct to house 
where thevels abby. dane R Dann, Contral Presbyterian 
Church, Broome Stree, New York City. 

Send for Illustrated Circular to 


BROWN & CO. 483 BROADWAY, NEW,YORE. 


: 


$F 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premiam Lock-Stitch, 
Machines and Butten Hole Machine, 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 
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